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CHAPTER  I. 

T)ARTLY  in  hope  that  her  trouble  was 
J-  over,  and  partly  to  practise  that  pa- 
tience which  she  had  set  herself  as  a  les- 
son, Nora  ordered  her  carriage  on  the 
followiog  morning,  and  spent  the  day  in 
visiting  the  cottagers  in  a  village  some 
miles    off. 

She  shrank  from  the  sight  of  the  work- 
people and  James  Field;  but  when  be- 
yond the  precincts  of  her  new  home  she 
breathed  freely,  and  her  spirit  came  back 
to  her. 
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The  occupation  itself  pleased  her ;  the 
people  were  glad  to  see  her,  and  their 
quaint  out-of- the- world  ways  and  speeches 
amused  her.  But  there  was  a  higher 
pleasure  than  this. 

Henry  had  hoped  that,  when  Nora  came 
to  visit  her  property,  the  way  in  which 
he  was  spoken  of  would  teach  her  his 
value ;  and  he  would  have  been  gratified 
could  he  have  been  present  this  day. 
His  good  looks  and  ready  smiles  had 
no  doubt  had  a  great  effect  in  winning 
hearts ;  but  these  qualities,  though  they 
win  favour,  do  not,  when  standing  alone, 
move  the  affections.  There  had  been  a 
kindliness,  a  thoughtful  desire  to  make 
all  under  him  happy,  which  had  told  as 
much  as  the  outward  charm ;  and  there 
were  few  houses  in  which  he  was  not 
spoken  of  with  warmth.     Some  were  un- 
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conscious  of  his  departure,  and  asked 
to  speak  to  him ;  others  had  heard  ru- 
mours of  troubles,  and  anxiously  inquired 
into  their  truth. 

When  the  praises  first  began  to  fall  on 
her  ears,  Nora  blushed  and  was  agitated ; 
but  pride  and  the  dread  of  betraying  her- 
self soon  came  to  her  aid,  and  before  they 
left  the  village  she  not  only  heard  these 
eulogies  with  calmness,  but  in  a  kind  of 
lofty  manner  called  Miss  Willis's  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  expressing  a  com- 
posed regret  that  for  one  single  moment 
other  reports  should  have  made  an  im- 
pression upon   her. 

On  her  return  home  she  devoted  the 
evening  to  an  examination  of  the  papers 
and  plans  which  Henry,  on  that  eventful 
morning,  had  placed  in  her  hand. 

Her  inspection  of  these  papers  still  fur- 
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ther  tended  to  raise  him  in  her  estima- 
tion. There  was  nothing  in  them  betoken- 
ing remarkable  talent,  and  there  were 
defects  not  only  in  composition,  but  here 
and  there  even  in  spelling ;  but  they  were 
characterized  by  a  kind  of  determined  in- 
dustry, by  very  good  sense,  and,  above 
all,  by  a  most  evident  desire  to  fulfil 
her  wishes ;  not  only  her  expressed  wishes, 
but  that  general  wish  for  the  well-being 
of  the  people  which  he  knew  to  be  her 
prevailing  sentiment.  There  were,  besides, 
lists  of  names  with  quaint  little  remarks 
appended,  and  here  and  there  odd  little 
sketches  of  buildings  or  out-houses,  which 
were  better  described  thus  than  by  word  — 
small  characteristic  touches  which  gave  life 
to  the   dry  details. 

The   examination  interested  and  agitated 
her.     Feelings  of   mingled  joy  and   regret 
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Stirred  her  aiind — ^joy  in  the  convictiou 
that  he  was  worthy  of  her  regard,  in  the 
faint  hope  that  he  had  taken  pleasure  in 
acting  for  her ;  and  regret,  intolerable  re- 
gret, in  the  thought  of  the  events  that 
had  driven  him  away.  Already  the  re- 
call, that  imploring  recall  of  which  poor 
Henry  had  dreamed,  was  stirring  in  her 
mind ;  but  only  stirring  to  be  driven  back 
again.  For  with  such  a  secret  in  her 
heart,  how  could  she  act  ?  How  could 
she  dare  to  invite  him  to  her  constant 
presence  ? 

She  lay  awake  thinking ;  at  one  mo- 
ment feeling  that  her  strength  would  bear 
her  through — that  all  that  regard  which 
should  not  be  indulged  could  be  crushed 
out ;  and  the  next  moment,  as  she  vividly 
pictured  future  scenes,  shrinking  from  them, 
from  him,  and  from  herself. 
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She  rose  up  as  unsettled  and  agitated  as 
she  had  lain  down;  but  she  was  happy,  never- 
theless. The  stasfnant  life  was  stirred  to 
its  depths,  and  come  what  might  in  the 
present,  the  future  smiled  upon  her.  Its 
features  were  not  distinct,  but  it  lay  with 
a  golden  gleam  upon  it. 

It  was  in  this  cheerful  state  of  mind 
that  she  went  down  to  breakfast;  but 
by  the  side  of  her  plate  there  lay  that 
which  was  to  cloud  the  present  and  the 
future  alike. 

She  saw  the  now  well-known  charac- 
ters, and  with  eager  fingers  tore  open  the 
letter  and  read  the  words  that  follow : — 

''  Why  v/ere  you  born  to  be  my  enemy  ? 
It  is  just,  perhaps,  for  God  knows  we 
have  deserved  little  at  your  hands;  yet  it 
was  cruel  to  beguile  me  with  fair   words, 
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and  then  to  undermine  my  peace  as  you 
have  done.  What  remains  for  me  but  to 
fly  from  a  country  in  which  I  dare  no 
longer  hold  up  my  head  ?  Had  you  sum- 
moned me  to  answer  for  myself,  had  you 
allowed  me  that  justice  all  men  are  allow- 
ed, I  think  in  that  first  moment  my 
horror  and  surprise  might  have  convinc- 
ed you  of  my  innocence ;  but,  even  if 
permitted,  such  justice  is  too  late  now. 
My  mind,  troubled  and  distracted,  has  no 
power  to  satisfy  my  judges.  It  has  no 
power  to  satisfy  even  myself;  for  where 
is  the  proof  of  a  thought  to  be  found? 
Where  in  all  heaven  or  earth  could  I  look 
for  it?  I  dare  not — I,  strong  in  inno- 
cence, say  it — I  dare  not  expose  myself 
to  the  torture  of  such  an  inquisition  as 
that  which  must  be  held.  If  those  who 
know  me  have  entertained  a  suspicion   so 
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vile,  how  could  I  convince  a  stranger? 
There  lies  the  hateful  letter,  to  give  the 
lie  to  every  word  I  say.  Farewell  for 
ever !  They  tell  me  you  acted  in  kind- 
ness. If  it  be  so,  mistaken  though  it  was, 
I  will  not  refuse  to  say  God  bless  you  for 
it !  I  ask  no  answer  to  this  letter.  I  need 
none.  What  are  words  to  one  who  can  no 
longer  show  his  face  in  the  light  of  day  ?" 

Miss  Willis,  who  was  presiding  over  the 
teapot,  an  occupation  Nora  particularly 
disliked,  was  startled  by  a  sudden  exit  from 
the  room.     Nora  had  fled. 

She  had  fled  to  conceal  a  great  agony 
— an  agony  of  mind  she  could  not  mas- 
ter. Sharply  as  Mr.  Powderham's  letter 
had  pierced  Henry's  heart,  so  sharply 
did  his  letter  thrust  its  iron  into  her 
soul.      She  was    amazed   and   conscience- 
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Stricken;  so  amazed  as  to  feel  for  a  mo- 
ment's time  guilty  of  all  of  whicli  Henry 
accused  her. . 

It  was  only  after  standing  for  some  min- 
utes pressing  her  hand  on  her  aching,  beat- 
ing^ heart,  that  she  bep!;an  to  see  more  clear- 
ly.  She  might  have  been  mistaken  in  re- 
fusing to  summon  him  to  exculpate  him- 
self— she  could  not  then  debate  the  point ; 
but  except  for  a  few  overwhelming  mo- 
ments she  had  never  thought  him  guilty  of 
anything  but  hate,  and  that  hate  she  had 
wished  to  retaliate  only  by  good.  When 
once  she  felt  cleared  regarding  her  con- 
duct and  her  motives,  hope  revived,  and 
thought  came  to  her  aid.  She  saw  it  was 
no  time  for  reflection,  but  for  action,  and 
almost  at  once  her  resolution  was  taken. 

She  went  back  to  Miss  Willis  ;  apolo- 
gized simply  for  her  abrupt  departure ;   ex- 
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plained  with  most  deceiving  openness  that  it 
had  been  caused  by  a  vexation  and  annoy- 
ance that  had  upset  her;  and  after  relat- 
ing the  purport  of  that  vexation,  asked  if 
she  knew  where  Mr.  Stephen  Fanshawe 
could  be  found. 

Miss  Willis's  eyes  sparkled  as  she  replied 
that,  feeling  convinced  his  services  would 
be  required  in  this  business,  she  had  written 
to  a  friend  who  knew  his  movements  a  few 
days  before,  and  found  that  he  would  be  at 
home  this  day,  in  order  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  receivinor  his  boys  on  the  6th. 

"  I  have  no  right  to  trouble  him,  but  I 
must  do  it,"  Nora  said. 

And  Miss  Willis,  who  had  an  idea  in  her 
head  which  completely  blinded  her  to  all 
other  ideas  concerning  Nora,  assured  her 
that  he  would  be  willing,  always  willing, 
to  act  where  he  could  do  good. 
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Nora  wrote  this  telegraph  message  : — 

'^  Miss  Smith  begs  Mr.  Fanshawe  to  hasten 
to  Mr.  Devereux,  whom  he  may  prevent  from 
rashly  leaving  England.  Particulars  by 
post.'" 

lu  the  evening  she  received,  with  intense 
relief  and  delight,  a  return  message. 

^^  I  hasten  to  obey  your  commands.'^ 

"  You  have  now  done  all  you  can,"  ob- 
served blind  Miss  Willis,  "and  you  may 
rest  satisfied." 
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"VTORA  did,  perhaps,  try  to  be  satisfied, 
-^  ^  and  to  await  further  intelligence  with 
patience.  But  so  far  as  the  inward  woman 
was  concerned,  the  effort  Avas  not  successful. 
The  fear  of  betraying  that  hidden  secret 
which  weighs  with  all  women,  which  al- 
most governs  a  proud  nature,  did  assist  her 
in  outwardly  bearing  the  delay  patiently, 
but  even  outwardly  she  was  restless  and 
excitable.  What  she  hoped,  or  whom  she 
hoped  to  see,  she  scarcely  knew,  but  her 
eyes  and  ears  were  ever  watching  for  some 
sign  of  the  coming  of  some  person  who 
might  bring  intelligence. 
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Mr.  Powderham  visited  her,  with  the 
plans  of  the  building,  which  he  wished 
her  to  look  over.  He  was  longing  to  ask 
her  if  she  had  heard  from  or  of  Henry, 
but  his  wounded  pride  forbade  him  to 
open  the  subject.  She  was  longing  to  make 
the  same  inquiry  of  him,  but  finding  him 
cold  and  reserved,  dared  not  touch  upon 
past  differences. 

Mrs.  Elliott  also  called,  and  by  the  in- 
terest she  exhibited  in  Henry's  welfare  and 
Nora's  difficulties  endeared  herself  to  Nora. 
But  she  knew  nothing. 

These  visits  helped  to  pass  the  time ; 
but  they  left  the  fears  and  anxieties  of  her 
heart  unrelieved. 

Was  Henry  gone?  Had  Stephen  Fan- 
shawe  been  able  on  that  first  day  to 
arrest  his  flight?  She  thought  the  letter 
of  explanation  she  had  written,  and  which 
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Mr.  Fanshawe  was  to  cominunicate  to 
Henry,  must  have  prevented  his  ill-judged 
resolution.  But  had  he  been  in  time  ?  Upon 
the  whole  she  hoped.  There  was  nothing 
to  cause  a  hasty  flight,  except  that  Henry 
was  not  a  person  influenced  as  other  mor- 
tals are. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  after 
she  and  Miss  Willis  had  dined,  the  door- 
bell suddenly  rang.  Nora,  hardly  know- 
ing whom  or  what  to  expect,  flew  down 
the  stairs ;  but,  hearing  Stephen  Fanshawe's 
voice,  retreated  again,  the  hope  that  had 
been  dancing  in  her  veins  chilled.  Why 
should  he  come?  She  stood,  however,  at 
the  drawing-room  door,  and  cordially  meet- 
ing hhn,  exclaimed, 

"  How  kind  of  you  to  come  down 
here!" 

**  I  came   myself,"  he    said,  "  because    I 
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have  not  good  news.  I  tell  you  that  at 
once.  I  have  failed ;  and  I  thought  I 
should  best  offer  my  explanations  to  you 
in  person." 

He  had  failed.  Then  Henry  was  gone. 
Nora  received  so  much  into  her  brain ; 
but,  unable  to  meet  the  intelligence  at 
that  moment,  she  suffered  it,  as  persons 
of  strong  will  can  do,  to  go  no  further. 
She  asked  no  questions,  but,  putting  the 
subject  aside,  gave  her  grateful  and  grace- 
ful attentions  to  the  person  whose  kind- 
ness had  brought  him  to  her. 

Repeating  her  cordial  words,  she  pre- 
ceded him  into  the  drawing-room,  where 
she  forced  him  to  own  that  he  was 
chilly  and  hungry,  and  would  not  object 
to  some  attention  to  the  wants  of  the 
natural  man. 

All  this  was  interspersed  with  conversa- 
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tion  on  his  journey,  and  Nora  then  left 
the  room  to  order  a  tray  of  dinner  to 
be  taken  up  to  her  guest. 

When  all  had  been  provided  for,  she 
went,  like  the  stricken  deer,  to  weep 
apart.  Not,  indeed,  to  weep  with  the 
eyes,  but  to  face  the  intelligence  she 
had  heard,  to  receive  it  into  her  heart 
as  well  as  into  her  brain.  Henry  was 
gone.  He  had  left  his  home  and  coun- 
try, and  she  should  see  him  no  more. 
He  who  for  months  she  now  knew  too 
well  had  been  the  master  of  her  thoughts, 
was  blotted  out  from  the  sphere  of  her 
life,  and  must  leave  that  life  a  blank. 
Gone  in  anger,  and,  if  not  in  hate,  in 
misunderstanding,  calling  her  his  enemy 
still. 

In  a  kind  of  luxury  of  misery  she 
suffered    these     reflections    to     take     pos- 
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session  of  her.  It  was  a  chilly  night, 
but  she  opened  the  window  and  stood 
gazing  out,  making,  as  many  have  done,  a 
kind  of  sad  appeal  to  the  silence  and  quiet 
of  the  sky.  It  was  not  passionate  sorrow, 
it  was  an  utter  prostration  of  hope  that 
was  upon  her  ;  an  intense  pity  for  herself ; 
a  depth  of  dejection  and  melancholy  that 
seemed  for  the  moment  unbearable. 

How  long  she  stood  she  did  not  know. 
At  last,  in  very  pity  for  her  fate,  a  tear  fell 
down  her  cheek ;  and  at  that  sensation  she 
came  to  herself 

What  was  she  doing,  and  how  long  had 
she  been  absent,  and  was  it  thus  she  w^as 
preparing  herself  for  the  tale  she  had  to 
hear?  Should  Stephen  Fanshawe,  whom 
three  times  she  had  employed  in  her  deal- 
ings with  Henry,  suspect  that  he  had  been 
employed  for  a  reason  that  was  stronger  than 
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benevolence  ?  The  moods  of  human  beings 
are  indeed  variable  as  the  shade  of  the 
quivering  aspen  leaf;  and  as  this  idea  struck 
her,  all  weakness  and  dejection  passed  from 
Nora's  spirit.  Her  pale  cheek  became 
purple  with  shame,  and  in  two  minutes 
she  was  armed  with  a  courage  that  could 
hear  every  particular  with  the  tranquillity 
of  an  indifferent  person. 

On  her  return  to  the  drawing-room,  she 
made  no  apology  for  her  absence,  but, 
finding  Stephen  Fanshawe  had  finished  his 
repast,  invited  him  again  to  the  fire,  and 
said  if  he  was  quite  at  liberty  she  should 
now  like  to  hear  "all  the  particulars  of  this 
terrible  business." 

During  her  absence  he  had  been  mak- 
ing some  inquiries  of  Miss  Willis.  He 
did  not  fully  understand,  he  said,  how 
so  singular  an  idea  as  that  of  Henry's  guilt 
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could,  in  the  first  instance,  have  arisen ; 
nor  why,  when  it  arose,  Henry  was  not  im- 
mediately summoned  back  to  exculpate 
himself. 

Miss  Willis  did  not  herself  know  clearly 
why  Henry  had  been  suspected,  except 
that  the  letter  gave  ground  for  suspicion  ; 
but  she  did  know  that  ISTora,  feeling  the 
letter  ought  not  to  have  been  found,  had 
wished  that  Henry  should  never  know  the 
fact ;  and  perhaps  fixing  her  mind  too  ex- 
clusively on  that  wish,  had  been  mistaken  in 
her  conduct. 

In  making  this  explanation  she  touched 
on  all  that  had  occurred,  and  spoke  with  ad- 
miration of  the  courage  with  Tvhich  Nora 
had  endured  the  most  trying  of  suspi- 
cions: 

At   this    part   of  her  narrative  Stephen 
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Fanshawe  fixed  his   sightless  eyes  very   in- 
tently upon  her  and  said, 

''  I  wonder  if  the  suspicion  is  true.  I  beg 
your  pardon ;  I  ought  not  to  have  any  won- 
derings  on  such  a  subject,  but  if  I  was  as- 
sured it  was  not  so,  I  should  speak  more 
freely." 

"  You  may  be  quite  sure,"  Miss  Willis 
cried  warmly.  ^'  He  is  not  the  sort  of  per- 
son to  attract  Miss  Smith  ;  and  had  he  been 
so,  her  conduct  in  the  matter,  under  such 
an  idea,  must  have  been  different." 

His  conversation  with  Miss  WilUs  had 
not  altogether  satisfied  Stephen  Fanshawe 
on  this  point.  A  little  suspicion  had 
been  excited  by  the  very  earnest  tone 
of  Nora's  letter,  and  that  slight  suspicion 
had,  in  fact,  brought  him  down.  He  knew 
what  he  had  to  say  must  give  pain; 
and   he   wished    by   personal   communica- 
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tion  to  soothe  and  satisfy,  as  far  as  was 
possible.  What,  however,  Miss  Willis 
had  failed  to  do,  Nora's  words  did. 
There  was  something  so  unromantic, 
so  very  prosaic  in  the  manner  in 
which  she  asked  for  the  "  particulars  of 
•the  terrible  business,"  that  his  suspicions 
fled  in  a  moment.  The  phrase  had  been 
prepared  as  Nora  came  along;  and  she 
might  have  been  gratified  had  she  known 
its  effect. 

Much  relieved,  he  came,  therefore,  to 
tell  his  tale;  and  drawing  his  chair  near 
to  her — she,  to  assist  her  tranquillity, 
having  taken  out  her  work — he  began  by 
observing  that  he  had  never  seen  Henry 
at  all.  He  was  gone  before  he  reached 
London. 

"My  movements  were  as  rapid  as 
possible,"     he      said,     "  yet      they     were 
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vain.  He  had  left  London  for  Liver- 
pool the  night  before — in  fact,  on  the 
night  of  the  day  he  wrote  to  you.  On 
hearing  this  I  telegraphed  to  a  friend 
at  Liverpool,  begging  him  to  discover 
him ;  but  the  vessel  had  sailed.  We 
fancy  that  Henry  had  inquired  at  the 
Packet  Office,  and  finding  a  fine  vessel 
on  the  eve  of  sailing  for  Australia,  made 
haste  to  catch  it.  But,  you  see,  we 
know  where  he  is  gone.  The  vessel 
was  bound  for  Melbourne ;  and,  though 
I  have  not  myself  an  acquaintance  in 
that  city,  I  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
communicating  through  persons  in  my 
father's   office." 

"  Australia !"  Nora  had  said,  when  he 
pronounced  the  word,  in  dismay  and 
utter  despondency.  She  knew  as  little 
about    Australia   as   a   well-educated    per- 
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son  can  know.  To  her  it  was  the  land 
that  is  very  far  off;  and  her  heart  sank. 
But  when  he  ceased  she  said  with  quiet- 
ness, "  He  has  indeed  gone  beyond  the 
reach  of  my  good  offices." 

"Hardly.  Australia  is  nothing  now-a- 
days.  If  it  were  Sydney,  I  have  myself 
many  friends  settled  there.  Depend  upon 
it,  many  of  your  acquaintance  have  half 
their  hearts  in  Australia." 

Half  their  hearts  !  Did  he  suspect  her 
of  having  half  her  heart  on  the  way  there  ? 
Nora  armed  herself  anew  at  this  thought. 
Putting  down  her  work,  and  looking  full 
at  him,  she  asked, 

"Now  tell  me  about  his  mother.  Did 
you  see  her  ?" 

"  I  did ;  but  I  found  the  poor  woman 
in  so  pitiable  a  state  that  I  could  learn 
nothing  from  her.    I  was  myself,  you  know, 
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in  great  perplexity  as  to  what  had  happen- 
ed, and  I  found  her  unable  to  do  any- 
thing but  cry  and  wring  her  hands.  Liter- 
ally wring  her  hands,"  he  continued ;  ''  not 
a  book  expression.  I  never  saw  it  done 
before.  Never,  I  mean,  observed  it.  Two 
or  three  times  I  put  my  hand  on  her 
hands,  and  implored  her  to  be  still,  but  in 
vain." 

"  And  I  the  cause,"  Nora  said  involun- 
tarily, for  she  had  intended  to  hold  her 
peace. 

"A  complication  of  causes,  I  fancy. 
After  trying  in  vain  to  discover  something 
from  her,  I  asked  if  I  could  see  Miss 
Devereux ;  and  as  she  did  not  forbid  it, 
I  rang  the  bell,  and  sent  for  her.  I  think 
I  have  often  mentioned  that  the  Devereux 
refused  to  speak  to  me,  and  Miss  Dever- 
eux was  one  of  the  sharpest  in  her  enmity. 
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She  is  a  disagreeable  girl,  but  on  this  oc- 
casion she  was  less  disagreeable  than  usual. 
She  not  only  obeyed  my  summons,  but 
seemed  softened  in  mind,  and  very  full  of 
regrets  at  her  brother's  departure.  In 
this  a  reproaching  conscience  had  some 
share. 

"What  I  gathered  from  her  was  this. 
On  receiving  Mr.  Powderham's  letter,  con- 
taining the  account  of  the  accusation  that  had 
been  made,  Henry  was  at  first  completely 
stunned ;  but  on  reading  a  letter — the  let- 
ter from  his  father,  which  I  have  not  seen 
— shame  and  horror  took  possession  of  his 
mind,  and  he  went  to  his  father  and  de- 
livered himself  of  his  opinions  in  no  mea- 
sured terms.  Letitia  Devereux  said  there 
had  been  a  regular  scene ;  and  that  her 
father  had  lost  his  temper — which  was  a 
very  rare  thing    for    him.      He   had   told 
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Henry  that  it  was  a  useless  piece  of  hy- 
pocrisy on  his  part  to  object  to  the  letter, 
for  he  knew  well  enough  that,  while  he 
had  confined  himself  to  writing  his  wish- 
es, Henry  had  acted ;  making  himself,  you 
understand,  Henry's  accuser. 

"  After  this  scene,  Miss  Devereux  said, 
her  brother  came  to  her  in  a  state 
not  far  removed  from  insanity.  If  his 
own  father  accused  him,  he  said,  what 
hope  was  there  for  him  in  the  world  ? 
She,  it  seems — "  here  he  paused  a  moment, 
and  hesitated  ;  then  went  on — "  I  beg  your 
pardon,  if  what  I  say  should  annoy  you, 
but  I  think  it  is  best  to  tell  you  the  whole 
story.  She,  then,  it  seems,  has  had  a  joke  of 
long  standing  with  her  brother,  regarding 
his  feelings  for  you." 

Nora's  heart  leapt  into  her  mouth,  and,  ex- 
cept that  her  cheek  was  crimson,  restrained 
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any  outward  expression,  and  he  hurried  on. 
"  All  the  family,  3'ou  know  well,  I  be- 
lieve, have  indulged  in  the  foolish  idea 
that  you  are  their  enemy — Henry  as  much 
as  the  others ;  but  his  sister  has  chosen 
always  to  impute  to  him  contrary  feelings, 
teasing  him,  as  she  owns,  out  of  his  life. 
On  this  occasion,  instead  of  comforting  him, 
she  renewed  her  old  joke,  telling  him  that 
there  was  a  very  easy  way  of  getting  out 
of  his  difficulties,  for  he  had  but  to  go  and 
disclose  to  you  the  state  of  his  affections, 
and  of  course  the  accusation  would  die 
away  of  itself.  Henry,  she  says,  burst  in- 
to a  rage  the  like  of  which  she  had  never 
seen ;  and  calling  her,  and  you,  and  all, 
his  persecutors  and  enemies,  said  he  should 
leave  England  for  ever.  He  then  left  her, 
and  she  had  very  little  idea  that  he  would 
put  the  threat  into  execution." 
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"  His  sister  is  much  to  blame.  She  must 
feel  she  is,"  was  all  Nora  could  say,  her 
lips  moving  as  by  wires. 

"  I  think  she  does.  She  seemed  really 
unhappy,  and  more  than  once  said  she  had 
so  often  joked  him  before,  that  she  never 
thought  of  his  taking  things  so  seriously. 
It  appears  he  then  made  all  his  arrange- 
ments privately ;  packed  up  a  few  things  ; 
did  not  dine  at  home,  but  came  in  after 
dinner  to  take  leave  of  them.  She  said  her 
father  was  much  shocked,  and  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  him  from  so  rash  a  step;  but  Henry 
was  then  incapable  of  listening  to  reason. 
He  was  quite  calm,  but,  like  a  person  wound 
up  to  a  thing,  it  was  as  little  use  to  speak 
to  him  as  to  speak  to  a  block  of  wood.  He 
took  leave  of  them  quietly,  she  said,  till  he 
came  to  his  mother;  but  when  he  kissed  her 
he  broke  down,  and  she  thinks  it  was  the 
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agony  of  that  parting  that  overwhelmed  the 
poor  woman." 

Stephen  Fanshawe's  voice  shook  a  little, 
and  he  paused.  He  had  tried  to  tell  it  all 
very  quietly,  but,  in  fact,  the  scene  in  Mr. 
Devereux's  house  in  London  had  affected 
him  deeply.  The  broken-hearted  mother 
wringing  her  hands  was  a  picture  before 
him. 

Not  a  sound  proceeded  from  Nora,  though 
he  listened  eagerly.     He  then  said, 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  told  you  a  painful 
story,  but  that  was  what  I  came  for.  I 
thought  it  best." 

"  Much  best,"  she  said,  with  a  super- 
human effort  at  tranquillity,  and  a  successful 
one.  "  I  now  understand  things,  and  see 
why  my  cousin  was  unwilling  to  let  me 
help  him.  His  sister  is  very  very  much  to 
blame." 
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"  We  must  not  be  too  hard  on  her,"  he 
said.  "  Such  jokes  are  the  amusement  of 
some  families,  and  if  they  are  teasing,  they 
are  also  enlivening.  Where  Miss  Devereux 
is  to  blame — and  she  feels  it  now — is  in  not 
having  seen  that  the  case  was  too  serious 
for  jests.  It  is  not  an  e very-day  thing  to  be 
accused  of  being  an  incendiary." 

Little  more  was  said  on  that  evening. 
Nora  could  still  talk  of  common  topics,  but 
she  made  few  inquiries  further  regarding 
Henry. 

Soon  after  tea,  Stephen  Fanshawe,  having 
engaged  Henry's  lodgings  as  he  came  by, 
departed,  promising  to  return  for  breakfast, 
which  he  did. 

Before  his  departure  he  asked  Nora  if 
there  was  anything  else  he  could  do  for 
her,  and  she  requested  him  to  tell  her  if  he 
could  think  of  any  means  by  which  James 
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Field  could  be  withdrawn  from  Riddle- 
mere? 

He  looked  perplexed,  and  she  said 
quickly, 

''  I  daresay  I  am  very  wrong  in  my  feel- 
ing about  him,  but  I  really  cannot  help  it. 
I  have  tried  to  get  over  it,  but  every  day  my 
dislike  increases.  If  he  stays  here,  my  whole 
peace  and  comfort  is  destroyed." 

"  What  can  be  done  ?"  he  said,  more  to 
himself  than  to  her. 

"  You  must  understand  that  I  wish 
him  well.  He  is  my  mother's  nearest  re- 
lation, and  that  cause  alone  would  be  enough 
to  make  me  anxious  for  his  welfare.  But, 
indeed,  though  sometimes  my  feelings 
approach  very  nearly  to  hate,  it  is  not  a 
wicked  hate.  I  would  do  anything  for 
him  ;  visit  him  if  he  was  ill,  do  him  good 
in   any  way,  but    I    cannot  bear   to    have 
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him  here.  I  have  a  feeling  that  he 
watches  me;  and  even  sometimes  in  the 
house  I  fancy  that  he  is  spying  at  me." 

^'But  is  it  so?"  Stephen  Fanshawe  said, 
surprised,  and  turning  his  eyes  from  her 
to  Miss  WiUis. 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  Nora  cried  eagerly.  ^'  I 
don't  accuse  him  of  it.  I  only  say  that  is 
the  feeling  he  gives  me.  I  think  he  thinks 
of  our  relationship,  and,  perhaps,  feels  we 
ought  to  be  more  intimate  than  we  are. 
But  it  cannot  be.  I  try  to  be  friendly, 
as  your  father  advised  me — friendly  but 
distant ;  but  if  I  attempt  this  friendliness 
he  revolts  me.  I  think  I  am  wrong ;  but 
I  tell  you  my  feeling,  and  ask  if  anything 
can  be  done." 

^^  It  can  be  done  only,  I  suppose,  by 
offering  him  something  better.  You  mean 
that,  of  course." 
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"  Yes ;  twice  as  good  if  it  could  be — 
only  not  here." 

"  But  is  he  fit  ? — ouojht  I  to  recommend 
him  ?"  he  inquired  seriously,  as  a  con- 
scientious person  must. 

*^  I  think  you  may.  Mr.  Powderham  is 
more  than  satisfied ;  and  all  here  speak 
well  of  him — well  not  only  of  his  clever- 
ness, but  of  his  conduct.  Even  Mrs. 
RatclifFe,  though,  like  me,  she  cannot  like 
him,  says  he  is  a  very  proper-behaved 
man." 

"Then  I  daresay  it  may  be  done. 
I  will  try,  at  any  rate.  Depend  on 
that." 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  give  you  all  this 
trouble,"  Nora  said,  with  a  tone  of  feel- 
ing in  her  voice.  "  How  shall  I  thank 
you  for  all  ?" 

"Don't   talk  about   trouble,"  he  replied 
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lightly.  "  Trouble  is  my  life.  If  it  should 
please  God  to  disable  me  from  taking 
trouble,  then,  indeed,  I  should  have 
trouble,  and  find  it  hard  to  bear.  Till 
then   I  am  at  your  service." 

"I   feel   like   that   myself,"    Nora   said, 
with  a  smile. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

niHE  story  is  renewed  after  the  lapse 
-^  of  nearly  two  years.  The  last 
chapter  closed  in  the  month  of  September. 
This  one  opens  in  June  two  years  later. 
The  last  chapter  closed  at  Riddlemere, 
and  this  re-opens  in  the  same  place.  But 
a  Riddlemere  no  longer  the  scene  of  de- 
vastation— no  longer  occupied  by  work- 
men and  navvies.  Riddlemere  is  a  thinc^ 
complete.  It  stands  a  fine  feature  in  the 
wild  country ;  and  its  beautiful  gardens 
and  pleasure-grounds  are  the  pride  of  the 
district. 

The  scene  reopens  in   this  beautiful  gar- 
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den.  The  capabilities  of  the  place  had 
been  great.  That  Nora's  eye  had  seen  at 
once,  and  for  having  seen  it  Mr.  Powder- 
ham  had  been  disgusted  with  her.  A  skil- 
ful e3^e  and  skilful  hands  had  made  the 
most  of  the  materials,  and  though  much  re- 
mained to  be  done,  the  garden  was  already 
a  pride  in  the  country. 

On  a  smooth  lawn,  tufted  with  shrubs, 
and  ornamented  with  shrubs  and  flowers 
in  pots,  a  party  of  children  sat.  There 
were  five.  Three  very  young,  nearly  of  an 
age,  and  a  girl  and  a  boy,  several  years 
older. 

Tlie  three  little  girls  were  pretty,  and 
full  of  airs  and  graces.  The  older  boy  and 
girl  had  little  charm  of  appearance,  but 
seemed  to  be  dissolved  in  love  and  admira- 
tion of  their  younger  playfellows.  With 
this  group  sat  Miss  Willis  reading. 
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On  a  bench  nearer  to  the  house,  and 
shaded  by  a  large  tree,  lay  another  young 
girl.  She  was  very  pretty,  but  an  invalid. 
She  misht  be  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
old,  but  the  fair,  fragile  features  were 
marked  with  lines  of  care.  A  garden  chair 
was  placed  near  her,  and  on  this  sat  Nora, 
and  by  Nora  stood  a  blind  man. 

**  I  know  it  is  only  four  o'clock,  Sophy," 
Nora  said,  "  but  it  is  not  a  hot  day,  and  for 
the  last  ten  minutes  I  have  fancied  there 
was  a  chill  in  the  air." 

'*I  like  a  chill  in  the  air,"  replied 
Sophy  Brook,  fretfully.  "A  cold  air  is 
what  I  want  ;  I  am  always  so  hot. 
Stifled ! " 

"  What,  last  week  ?"  asked  Stephen  Fan- 
shawe,  smiling.  "  For  the  week  before  there 
had  been  a  remarkable  event,  frost  and 
snow  in  June." 
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"  Yes,  always  hot.  Even  when  I  am 
cold  I  am  hot." 

And  though  it  sounded  perverse,  what 
Sophy  said  was  very  true,  and  Nora  did 
not  attempt  to  contradict  the  statement. 
Sophy  was  always  tossing  about,  and  com- 
plaining of  being  parched. 

^''  But  you  know,  Sophy,"  she  said,  sooth- 
ingly, "  that  whatever  we  feel  we  must  obey 
orders.  Dr.  Lewis,  when  he  came,  told 
me  to  take  care  you  were  in  the  air  as  much 
as  possible,  but  also  to  be  sure  you  were 
never  out  late,  or  when  the  wind  was 
chill.  I  do  not  dare  to  disobey  him. 
There !  the  wind  is  certainly  rising,  and  you 
must  go  in." 

Sophy  knew  she  must  when  Nora  said 
she  must,  but  she  chose  to  be  perverse, 
and  refused  to  move.  The  wind  was  really 
rising,  and   Nora,    alarmed,    was  consider- 
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ing  what  argument  would  be  most  prevail- 
ing, when  Stephen  Fanshawe,  as  if  he  had 
seen  her  perplexed  face,  looked  at  her 
with  a  smile,  then  took  up  the  peevish 
invalid  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her  in. 
Sophy,  too  much  astonished  to  resist,  lay 
quiet,  while  they  walked,  and  suffered  her- 
self to  be  put  down  in  Nora's  boudoir,  into 
which  they  entered. 

Nora  then  called  her  mother,  and  Sophy 
was  led  away. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  summary 
process,  she  had  staid  in  the  garden  five 
minutes  too  long.  A  return  of  her  illness 
was  the  consequence,  of  which  more  will  be 
said  afterwards. 

"Thank  you,"  Nora  said,  turning  to 
Stephen  Fanshawe,  as  Sophy  left  the  room. 
"  How  you  guess  all  one's  wishes  !  I  often 
wonder  how  you  do  it.      Are  you  always 
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studying  man's  nature  ;  and  does  that  study- 
always  teach  you  what  is  the  right  thing  to 
be  done?" 

"  I  don't  know  if  I  study  man,"  he  replied, 
and  there  was  a  shadow  on  his  face.  "  Per- 
haps I  do,  for  I  certainly  have  a  mania  for 
character.  But  there  are  other  means  by 
which  one  guesses  people's  wishes." 

"  I  suppose  so.  I  spoke  foolishly.  Study 
might  do  something,  but  study  would  never 
give  the  gift  of  helping  rightly.  That  must 
come  by  nature ;  it  is  a  gift  which  you  have, 
and  I  am  utterly  without.  I  do  what  I  can, 
but  I  do  not  see.  It  is  my  bane  that  I  do 
not  see." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  have  it  by  nature," 
he  began  again.  "  I  was  saying  there  are 
means  by  which  one  learns  the  wishes  of 
another." 

He  spoke  gravely ;  defending  himself,  as 
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Nora   thought,    from   thanks     and   praises, 
and  she  answered  to  her  thought, 

"You  must  not  think  I  am  flattering 
when  I  say  that  you  have  the  gift  of 
being  a  real  helper.  You  have  helped 
me  again  and  again  when  I  was  most  in 
need  of  help,  and  I  should  be  ungrateful, 
indeed,   if  I  did  not  feel  it." 

The  warmth  of  her  words,  and  some 
thoughts  connected  with  his  help,  brought 
a  glow  to  her  cheek,  and  there  was  a 
glow  also  on  his. 

Nora  saw  it,  and  it  puzzled  her ;  but 
there  came  a  sudden  uncomfortable  sensa- 
tion at  being  alone  with  him.  She  stepped 
out  of  her  boudoir  and  plucked  a  sprig  of 
syringa  from  a  tree  which  stood  in  a 
wooden  tub  outside,  saying,  as  she  did  so, 
"I  am  very  fond  of  syringa ;  are  you  ? 
Some  people  say  it  has  too  strong  a  scent, 
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but  I  like  it  to  be  blown  in  at  my  win- 
dows." 

"  I  like  it  too,"  he  said,  and  held  out  his 
fingers  for  the  sprig.  She  gave  it  care- 
lessly, and  then  again  felt  uncomfortable, 
and  remarked, 

"  I  am  glad  Sophy  is  gone  in.  The  wind 
is  cool,  if  not  cold,  and  I  think  it  will 
rain.     Must  you  go  to-night  ?" 

"  I  fear  so,"  he  said  sadly.  *'  Should 
you  mind  walking  with  me  to  that  thorn- 
bush  ?  I  have  one  question  I  want  to  ask 
you?" 

"  Oh !  certainly,"  she  replied,  trying  to 
speak  indifferently,  though  she  began  to 
wonder  what  was  coming ;  to  wonder,  as 
those  do  who  will  not  face  a  thought  that 
comes  to  trouble  them. 

"  Will  you  not  get  a  bonnet  or  a  hat,  or 
whatever  is  preferred  ? "  he  asked,  so  much 
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in  his  usual  manner  that  Nora  put  her  won- 
dering away,  and  answered  lightly, 

"  No.  Miss  Willis  has  to  take  care  of 
winds,  but  roy  death  must  come  in  quite  a 
different  manner.  As  poor  Sophy  says, 
even  when  I  am  cold  I  am  hot." 

And  they  walked  off  together.  When 
he  had  escaped  from  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  house,  he  said, 

"You  said  just  now  that  the  bane  of 
your  life  was  that  you  could  not  see.  May 
I  show  you  something  which  for  nearly 
two  years  has  been  making  my  life  so 
great  a  burden  to  me,  that  unless  I  do 
show  it,  I  do  not  know  what  the  conse- 
quence will  be  ?" 

Hating  herself  for  the  dread  that  had 
taken  hold  of  her ;  thinking  it  scarcely  pos- 
sible, after  tlie  friendly  way  in  which  she 
had  always  treated  him,  yet  not  the  less 
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pursued  by  it,  Xora  knew  not  what  to  say. 
If  her  dread  was  a  true  one,  she  would  pre- 
vent its  expression  if  she  could. 

"  Surely,  you  must  know  me  too  well," 
she  said  at  last,  with  earnestness,  "to  be 
afraid  to  speak  to  me  of  whatever  concerns 
you.  Even  were  the  claim  one  of  gratitude 
only,  you  have  the  right  to  claim  my 
assistance  ;  but  I  would  also  hope  that  we 
are  friends,  and  the  best  of  friends." 

On  the  last  few  words  a  very  slight  em- 
phasis was  put ; — sufficient  to  warn  him, 
if  he  needed  warning,  and  no  more.  He 
did  need  it ;  and  he  felt  it,  and  a  flush  of 
pain  passed  over  his  face. 

*'  I  knew  it  was  in  vain,"  he  said  sadly. 
"Wisdom  has  cried  to  me  a  thousand  times 
that  my  hope  was  so  impossible,  I  had 
better  close  it  from  the  light  of  day.  But 
when  I  am  absent  from  you,  impossible  as 
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it  is,  it  pursues  and  torments  me  ;  I  came 
last  night  with  the  determination  that  I 
would  try  to  see  more  clearly.  Thank 
you,  let  us  say  no  more  on  the  sub- 
ject." 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Fanshawe !"  she  said,  in  a 
broken  voice,  and  a  tear  fell  from  her 
eye. 

It  was  not  only  the  pain  of  giving  pain 
to  that  blind  man  ;  there  was  a  swelling  of 
the  heart  w^ithin,  to  think  that  love  had 
come  to  her — she  who  had  so  pined  for 
love,  and  that  it  was  worse  than  useless.  It 
lost  her  a  friend. 

''  Do  not  let  me  grieve  you,"  he  said,  not 
only  hearing  the  tears  in  her  voice,  but 
knowing  that  he  had  caused  one  to  fall 
from  her  eyes.  *'  I  shall  get  over  it  now. 
It  was  the  strife  that  killed  me.  If  there 
was  a  chance,    the  very  faintest,    I   know 
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you  would  give  it  to  roe ;  but  there  is 
none,  and  therefore  I  must  submit  to  over- 
come." 

"  I  would,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  '*  but 
there  is  none." 

"  Thank  you.  I  know  it.  Now  go  in  ; 
I  do  not  mean  to  lose  you  as  my  half  ward 
and  my  friend.  Go  in  out  of  this  cold 
wind." 

He  shook  her  hand  with  a  smile,  and  she 
obeyed  him  thankfully. 

He  walked  to  the  place  where  Miss  Willis 
sat,  and  stood  beside  her. 

"  I  have  tried,  Miss  Willis,  and  I  have 
failed." 

"  Oh!  impossible !"  she  said,  turning  pale. 

"  Quite  true.  I  do  not  thank  you  the 
less  for  all  your  kind  wishes  and  kind  en- 
couragement. Now,  good-bye.  I  am  off  ; 
but  mean  to  come  again." 
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He  shook  her  hand  also,  and  went. 

And  poor  Miss  Willis  sat  and  wept  bit- 
terly. She  had  for  two  years  been  feed- 
ing him  with  hopes.  Never  definitely,  but 
seeing  his  hope,  and  administering  to  it 
in  gentle  ways,  and  with  words  dropped  in 
season. 

In  season,  at  least,  as  she  thought,  but 
very  much  out  of  season,  as  it  appeared. 
It  was  one  of  those  cases  where  a  well- 
meaning  person,  arguing  from  a  theory,  can 
do  a  world  of  mischief.  She  had  a  theory 
that  two  persons  possessed  of  an  enthusiasm 
of  benevolence,  as  were  Nora  and  Stephen 
Fanshawe,  must  be,  as  old  nurses  would 
say,  "married  in  heaven."  She  felt  that 
they  only  needed  help  to  be  brought  to- 
gether, and  made  happy  for  time  and  eter- 
nity. And  her  theory  was  very  good ;  only 
that  human  nature  is  perverse,    and    will 
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not  like  in  those  fitting  ways.  There 
may  be  good  reason  why  it  will  not,  but  it 
is  often  vexatious  enough  to  see  its  stub- 
bornness. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  FTER  the  departure  of  Henry  De- 
-^-^  vereux  a  time  of  darkness  and 
dreariness  had  fallen  upon  Nora's  spirit, 
affecting  her  mentally  and  bodily.  Could 
any  of  those  about  her  have  seen  the 
truth — could  they  have  perceived  that 
she,  strong  and  wilful  and  haughty  as 
she  was,  was  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  a  common  love-sick  girl,  something 
might  have  been  done  to  rouse  her. 
But  to  this  fact  all  were  blind.  Miss 
Willis  thouo;ht  she  was  out  of  heart  and 
disappointed  ;  Mrs.  Ratcliffe  that  she  was 
suffering  from   the    effects    of    the     over- 
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excitement  of  the  fire  and  its  conse- 
quences. That  she  should  be  so  was 
very  natural.  She  was  suffering  from  it, 
so  was  Sophy ;  and,  though  Nora  had 
not  actually  been  present  at  the  fire,  she 
had  suffered  more  than  any  from  the 
worry  afterwards.  No  one  imagined 
that  the  hair-brained,  thoughtless  Henry 
could  have   captivated   the   sage   Nora. 

Mrs.  Ratcliffe  consulted  Miss  Willis 
about  a  change  of  scene.  Sophy  ought 
to  have  sea  air.  Should  she  ask  Miss 
Smith  to  go  to  the  sea  for  a  few  weeks  ? 
Miss  Willis  thought  the  plan  good.  The 
building  was  in  a  miserable  state;  but 
the  two  fine  months  of  September  and 
October  would  be  sufficient  to  set  much 
to  rights ;  and  Nora  might  then  return 
to  take  up  her  abode  in  renewed  de- 
light. 
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Nora  received  the  request  with  eager 
pleasure.  To  escape  from  the  sight  of 
the  devastations,  and  from  the  sight  of 
James  Field,  was  in  itself  a  boon ;  and 
a  plan   was   shortly   made   and   executed. 

During  the  preparations  for  the  re- 
moval she  cheered  up,  and  her  faithful 
friends  thought  themselves  Solomons. 
But  no  sooner  was  it  accomplished  than 
she  became  drearier  and  wearier  than 
ever.  At  Riddlemere  she  might  have 
had  occupation  out  of  herself.  At  the 
sea  she  was  forced  in  very  shame  to  apply 
herself  to  common  occupations — music, 
reading,  drawing,  &c.  ;  and  from  each  and 
all  her  soul  revolted.  She  was  always  in 
fancy  sailing  with  a  ship  to  Australia,  and 
striving  to  penetrate  into  the  secrets  of  a 
heart  on  board  the  vessel.  There  were 
moments  when  the  few  soft  words  at  the 
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close  of  Henry's  letter,  under  the  light 
shed  upon  them  by  Stephen  Fanshawe's 
statement,  spoke  hopeful  things  to  her 
pining  heart — moments  when  she  felt  with 
a  deep  conviction  that  Henry  in  his  heart 
loved  her,  and  that  a  day  might  come 
when  all  would  be  made  clear. 

But  vague  hopes  are  the  most  intangible 
of  blessings.  The  more  the  mind  tries  to 
grasp  them  the  more  shadowy  they  be- 
come. Whenever,  therefore,  the  conviction 
was  taken  home  with  the  intention  of 
being  nursed  and  cherished,  so  soon  it 
flitted  away,  and  she  felt  she  had  taken 
hold  of  a  spectre. 

She  returned,  therefore,  to  take  re- 
newed possession  of  Riddlemere  with  a 
heart  as  cheerless  as  the  one  she  carried 
away. 

During  her  absence,  the  only  occupation 
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that  had  given  her  pleasure  was  the  en- 
deavour to  amuse  Sophy.  Natural  kind- 
ness was,  in  part,  the  reason  of  this ;  but 
there  was  another  reason,  of  which  Nora 
was  unconscious.  About  once  a  week 
Sophy  would  ask  in  a  plaintive  voice  whe- 
ther anything  had  been  heard  of  Mr.  De- 
vereux.  She  was  the  only  person  who 
seemed  to  bear  him  in  memory,  or,  at 
least,  in  a  cherished  memory;  and  Nora 
clung  to  the  child  in  consequence. 

This  occupation  did  not  fail  her  on  her 
return,  for  though  slightly  improved  in 
health,  Sophy  was  still  ailing.  She  had 
lost  her  appetite,  and  her  spirits,  and  her 
pretty  colour ;  and  being  one  of  those  na- 
tural born  tyrants  who  rule  those  about 
them  with  a  rod  of  iron,  she  kept  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Riddlemere  in  bondage  to  her 
whims  and  caprices. 
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The  very  day  of  Xora's  return  to  Riddle- 
mere,  James  Field  received  the  offer  of  a 
new  situation ;  a  place  which,  if  he  chose 
to  exert  himself,  and  behave  himself,  would 
be  permanent,  and  in  w^hich  he  would  rise 
gradually  to  higher  trust.  The  situation  was 
worth  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year. 

James  Field  was  affected  in  two  ways  by 
the  offer.  He  was  delighted,  and  he  was 
annoyed.  The  offer  was  as  good  as  he  had 
ever  expected  to  have ;  the  work,  which  was 
chiefly  as  accountant  and  superintendent  in 
a  house  of  business,  was  what  he  was 
fittest  for,  and  it  gave  him  a  thrill  of  plea- 
sure to  think  of  shomng  Xora  how  little 
he  depended  on  her  favour  for  his  advance 
in  life.  And  yet  he  was  annoyed.  He 
had  looked  forward  to  a  time  when,  hav- 
ing the  field  all  to  himself,  he  might  gain 
her  favour.     What  idle  dreams  ran  in  his 
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head,  and  made  a  part  of  this  favour,  he 
scarcely  knew  himself!  They  were  like 
Alnaschar's  visions.  But  dreams  of  the 
future  he  certainly  had. 

He  asked  an  interview  on  the  morning 
of  her  return,  and  made  a  parade  of  the 
offer  he  had  received,  saying  at  the  same 
time  that  he  believed  Mr.  Powderham  was 
satisfied  with  him,  and  would  be  sorry  to 
lose  him,  and  that  he  was  therefore  un- 
decided what  to  do.  He  wished  to  see 
how  Xora  felt  towards  him,  now  that  Henry 
was  gone. 

He  was  conceited,  but  less  disagreeable 
in  manner  than  usual,  and  Nora  was  able 
to  be  civil,  and  even  kind.  She  said  she 
was  very  glad  he  had  had  such  a  good 
offer,  and  as  she  should  very  shortly  cease 
to  want  his  assistance,  she  advised  him  to 
accept  it  at  once. 
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His  keen  eye  searched  her  through  and 
through,  to  try  and  discover  if  his  going 
caused  her  a  feehn^  of  resret.  It  need 
not  be  said  that  no  such  discovery  could  be 
made ;  and  he  lost  his  temper  in  conse- 
quence. 

"  Some  people,"  he  said,  "  did  not  know 
what  faithful  service  was." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?"  Kora  inquired, 
with  a  hauo^htiness  that  cowed  him. 

"  I  make  no  complaint,  ma'am,  but  con- 
sidering my  faithful  service,  not  to  speak 
of  other  circumstances,  I  had  hoped  that 
you  might  have  been  less  unwilling  to  dis- 
pense with  me." 

Nora's  courage  usually  rose  with  the 
occasion;  after  a  moment's  thought  she 
replied — 

"With  the  way  in  which  you  have  per- 
formed your  duties  here,  I  believe  I  have 
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every  reason  to  be  satisfied.  My  good 
wishes,  therefore,  you  shall  always  have ; 
and  as  I  suppose  the  other  circumstances  you 
speak  of  are  our  relationship,  be  sure  you 
shall  never  find  me  wanting,  should  you  at 
any  time  require  my  help.  In  other  re- 
spects I  will  not  pretend  a  satisfaction  which 
I  do  not  feel." 

''In  what  respects  may  I  ask?"  he 
asked. 

"  I  did  not  think  you  behaved  fairly  to 
Mr.  Devereux.  It  is  all  passed,  and  I 
have  no  wish  to  return  to  the  annoyance 
of  that  time  ;  but  I  never  can  think 
the  showing  of  a  letter  found  by  chance 
was  a  just  action.  It  is  passed,  and  I 
shall  try  to  forget  it ;  and  my  good  wishes 
you  shall  always  have." 

"Ladies  can  never  understand  a  man's 
duty,"  he   replied   bitterly;  but    he    knew 
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slie  had  fixed  on  that  very  thing  for 
which  his  own  easy  conscience  could  not 
altogether  acquit  him.  He  attempted  no 
further  arguments,  and  they  parted. 

^*  Proud  vixen  !"  he  murmured.     "  I  will 
be  even  with  her  yet." 

His  departure  was  of  great  use  to  Nora. 
She  now  felt  free  and  at  home  at  Riddle- 
mere.  She  could  watch  the  works,  and 
talk  to  the  workmen,  and  go  in  and  out 
without  fear;  and  this  fearless  feeling 
cheered  her,  while  the  objects  about  in- 
terested her — as  much,  that  is  to  say, 
as  anything  could  interest  her  which  was 
not  on  board  that  vessel  sailing,  and 
now  approaching,  to  the  far  land  of 
Australia. 

But    there    came    other    events,  not    to 
cheer,  certainly,  but   to    arouse  her    from 
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that  languor  of  spirit  in  wliich  she  passed 
her  days. 

Six  weeks  after  the  departure  of  James 
Field,  she  saw  among  the  marriages  in  the 
Times  the  announcement  of  the  marriage 
of  James  Field,  Esq.,  to  Letitia  Devereux, 
daughter  of  Simon   Devereux,   Esq. 

There  could  be  no  mistake ;  and  Nora 
put  down  the  paper  with  a  face  of  con- 
sternation. It  was  not  so  much  at  the 
event  itself  as  at  the  sudden  thought 
that  came  that  she  was  responsible  for 
this.  She  had  helped  him  into  a  place 
where  marriage  was  possible.  James 
Field  the  brother-in-law  of  Henry  !  She 
shuddered  as  she  thought  of  it,  and  of 
what   his   feelings   would   be. 

In  her  consternation  she  could  resolve 
on  no  other  step  than  her   usual  one — of 
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writing,  that  is,  to  Stephen  Fanshawe,  to 
beg  him  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances. 
She,  as  usual,  consulted  Miss  Willis  before 
doing  so,  and  received  from  her  the  usual 
assurance  that  to  employ  him  was  to  do 
him  a  favour,  not  to  give  him  trouble. 

She  wrote,  and  then  had  to  wait.  His 
boys  were  just  returning  home,  and  he 
was  busy ;  and  it  was  ten  days,  just  Christ- 
mas-time, before  he  came.  He  then  came, 
instead  of  writing,  securing,  as  before,  the 
lodging  in  the  village. 

His  account  of  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  Devereux  family  was  most  melancholy. 
So  melancholy,  he  told  Miss  Willis,  that 
he  was  afraid  to  let  anyone  but  himself 
relate  it  to  Nora. 

He  had  found,  on  calling,  that  Mrs.  De- 
vereux was  too  ill  to  see  him.  Not  know- 
ing where  to  turn,  he  had  discovered  the 
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apothecary  who  was  in  attendance ;  and 
on  going  to  him  for  information,  found 
that  he  was  the  best  person  to  consult,  as 
he  appeared  to  know  well  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  family.  The  account  he 
gave  was  shortly  this : 

About  a  month  back  James  Field  had 
proposed  to  Letitia.  His  acquaintance 
with  the  family  was  one  of  long  standing, 
in  a  formal  way;  but  the  apothecary  ob- 
served that  with  regard  to  Miss  Devereux 
it  appeared  to  have  been  by  no  means 
formal.  This,  however,  was  without  the 
knowledge  of  her  parents. 

The  proposal  had  been  received  by  both 
father  and  mother  with  astonishment  and 
horror.  Mr.  Devereux, — showing,  as  Mr. 
Blair,  the  apothecary  said,  a  pride  of  fam- 
ily which  no  one  had  ever  suspected  in  him 
— and  which  he — Mr.  Blair — must  observe 
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he  had  no  right  to  entertain, — had  put 
himself  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage.  Mrs.  Deve- 
reux,  who  since  Henry's  departure  had 
never  smiled,  and  seldom  ceased  to  weep, 
who  had  been  unable  to  interest  herself 
in  anything,  roused  herself  to  express  her 
horror  at  this  marriage.  With  her  it 
seemed  to  be  a  dislike  of  the  man,  founded 
on  old  recollections ;  a  dislike  which,  over- 
powering her  in  her  weak  state,  seemed 
perfectly  ungovernable. 

Miss  Devereux,  and  he  believed  Mr. 
Field,  also,  had  taken  the  opposition,  after 
the  first  moment,  very  quietly.  They  re- 
fused to  break  off  their  engagement ;  but  he 
ceased  to  come  to  the  house,  and  there  was 
no  appearance  of  any  further  design  in  con- 
templation. 

Afortnight,  however,  after  the  refusal,  Leti- 
tia  was  missed,  and  the  day  following  wrote 
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to  her  father  to  announce  her  marriage. 
It  had  been  properly  celebrated  in  the  pre- 
sence of  many  witnesses,  and  she  was  now 
gone  to  her  husband's  home.  She  expressed 
regret  at  having  been  forced  to  take  a  step 
in  opposition  to  her  father's  wishes,  but  ex- 
cused herself  by  pleading  her  conviction 
that  when  once  he  had  said  a  thinf?  he  was 
incapable  of  changing;  her  long  attach- 
ment to  James  Field ;  and,  lastly,  the  un- 
endurable dulness  of  her  home.  Of  her 
mother  she  said  nothing. 

o 

Neither  father  nor  mother,  Mr.  Blair 
said,  had  appeared  to  be  quite  in  their 
senses  since  the  event.  Mrs.  Devereux  had 
had  a  violent  hysterical  fit,  and  after  being 
carried  to  bed,  had  there  remained.  She 
was  a  woman,  he  said,  of  few  ideas,  but 
those  few  held  her  fast.  Devotion  to  her 
husband,  love  for  Henry,  and  a  sense  of  the 
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necessity  of  propriety  of  behaviour  in  wo- 
men, were  the  ideas  that  possessed  her 
most  strongly. 

Unable  to  make  the  excuses  which  he 
and  all  others  who  knew  what  a  dreary 
life  she  had  led  could  make  for  the 
daughter,  she  thought  only  of  the  step  itself, 
and  coming  on  her  already  shattered  state,  it 
crushed  her. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Devereux,  it  was 
difficult  to  say  what  it  was  that  affected  him 
so  strongly.  But  Mr.  Blair  thought  that, 
after  years  of  prosperity,  the  sudden  turn 
in  his  fortunes,  the  oversetting  of  his  quiet 
life,  was  probably  the  thing  that  had  un- 
hinged him.  He  probably  felt  remorse 
as  well  as  regret  for  Henry's  departure — a 
double  remorse  when  he  saw  the  effect  on 
his  wife;  and  whether  or  not  he  disliked 
James  Field,  and  blamed  himself  for  hav- 
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ing  put  his  daughter  in   his  way,  Mr.  Blair 
could  not  say. 

Stephen  Fanshawe  here  repeated  a  re- 
mark of  Mr.  Blair's,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
argue  from  definite  grounds  in  considering 
a  character  like  that  of  Mr.  Devereux. 

To  judge  from  his  usual  manners  and 
conduct,  it  would  have  been  thought  that  he 
had  no  feelings  of  a  tender  kind.  But  he  pos- 
sibly had  some,  as  other  human  beings  have, 
and  the  very  unlikelihood  of  their  rising  up 
to  sting  him,  the  very  uncommonness  of  the 
sensations  of  such  a  sting,  would  the  more 
master  him.  Certain  it  was  that  he  was 
altered.  He  had  become  violent,  irritable, 
anxious,  seemingly  not  master  of  himself ; 
to  use  a  French  expressive  word,  eperdu. 

The  house,  he  said,  was  in  a  miserable 
state  ;  and  a  httle  girl  of  four  years  old, 
who  had  long  been  in  weak  health,  would 
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not,  in  human  probability,  survive  the 
winter.  If  that  blow  fell,  he  feared 
Mrs.  Devereux  would  sink  altogether. 

Nora  asked  if  anything  would  be  done. 
Her  heart  yearned  to  be  of  use  to  the 
poor,  crushed  mother;  but  Stephen  Fan- 
shawe  said  nothing  could  be  done  by 
her.  Guessing  she  would  wish  to  be  of 
use,  he  had  sounded  Mr.  Blair ;  but  he 
found  that  her  name  was  often  on  the 
lips  of  Mr.  Devereux,  and  never  in  any 
kindly  manner.  (He  did  not  say  what 
Mr.  Blair  had  said,  "  always  with  curses.") 
He  advised  her  not  to  attempt  to  inter- 
fere at  present— not  at  all  without  con- 
sulting Azm,  he  added,  smiling. 

Nothing  had  been  heard  of  Henry.  If 
good  news  came  from  him,  the  whole 
house  might  be  cheered  and  restored. 

Nora,    after   hearing   these    details,    fell 
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back  no  more  into  languor.  There  is 
sonaething  in  the  sight  or  the  hearing 
of  the  real  stubborn  miseries  of  this 
world  which  often  acts  as  a  cure  to  the 
more  imaginative  part  of  sorrow.  She 
did  not  feel  less,  her  heart  was  little 
healed,  but  she  began  to  look  on  life 
with  different  eyes.  The  thought  of  the 
poor,  broken-hearted  mother  constantly 
pursued  her,  and  withdrew  her  thoughts 
from  herself. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

A  ND  then  came  further  trouble.  Early 
-^-^  in  February,  Monsieur  d'Alberg 
wrote  an  exultant  letter  to  announce  the 
birtb  of  a  son.  Why  a  son  was  so  im- 
portant to  him  none  could  say,  but  so  it 
was  ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  this  joy- 
ful event,  his  heart  expanded  enough  to 
impart  itself  to  Nora.  He  wrote  a  kindly 
as  well  as  a  triumphant  letter ;  and  it  gave 
her  a  feeling  that  one  of  her  haters  was 
thawing  towards  her. 

He  did  not  invite  her  to   come  over  at 
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that  time ;  but  he  expressed  a  wish  that 
when  Madame  was  recovered  she  would 
come  and  see  the  young  heir. 

Madame,  however,  did  not  recover 
rapidly.  Nora  began  at  last  to  wonder 
at  the  often-repeated  bulletin  :  "  Doing 
well,  but  continues  weak."  She  wrote  to 
say  that,  if  Monsieur  d'Alberg  approved, 
she  would  like  to  visit  her  mother.  Per- 
haps her  visit  might  invigorate  her. 

Monsieur  d'Alberg  wrote  in  reply  to  beg 
her  to  come.  He  did  not  say  he  felt  un- 
easy ;  but  Xora  imagined  that  he  did  so, 
and  set  off  without  delay. 

It  did  not  need  many  looks  in  her  mo- 
ther's face  to  convince  Nora  that  her  days 
were  numbered.  Monsieur  d'Alberg  did 
not  appear  to  see  it,  physician  though  he 
was;  but  to  the  keen  and  searching  eye 
of  the  sad    daughter    it  was    plain.     And, 
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in  fact,  after  a  painless  decay  of  six  weeks, 
Madame  d'Alberg  died. 

Sad    as    were    those    weeks,    they  were 
not  without  sweetness.     It  was  Xora  who 
once  again  was  all    in  all  to  her    mother. 
Monsieur  d'Alberg  was   not  a  man  to    in- 
vite   to   himself  trouble  and  sorrow ;  and, 
as  his  eyes    began    to    open    to    the    con- 
viction  that   his  wife   was   dying,  he  very 
thankfully    resigned    her    to   Nora's    care. 
Not    altogether   in    want   of   affection,    he 
was    very   kind,  and,  whenever   he    came, 
spoke  gently  both   to  mother  and    daugh- 
ter.    It  was  more  the  wish  to  spare  him- 
self the    sight   of   her    decline    than   from 
want  of  common    feeling;  and    there  was 
nothing  but  peace  and  comfort  around  the 
dying  bed  of  the  well-meaning    but  weak 
woman. 

Nor     after    her     death    did     Monsieur 
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d'Alberg  shew  any  return  of  distrust  or 
dislike.  He  acceded  to  her  wish  of 
taking  little  Annora  under  her  protection 
for  good ;  and  with  equal  readiness  to  her 
taking  the  two  elder  sisters  for  a  long  visit 
to  Riddlemere.  He  ^vas  going,  he  said,  to 
break  up  his  establishment  for  a  time,  to 
place  his  boy  with  a  sister  who  lived  in 
some  other  part  of  Switzerland,  and  would 
let  her  know  when  he  intended  to  reform 
his  household. 

With  three  little  sisters  Nora  therefore 
returned  to  Riddlemere,  and  a  good  deal 
of  life  was  introduced  into  the  house.  So- 
phy was  still  in  failing  health,  and  in  attend- 
ing upon  her,  in  amusing  the  children  and 
performing  her  usual  duties,  full  occupation 
was  provided.  She  was  still  sad  enough  at 
heart,  but  was  learning  to  control  herself, 
and  was  outwardly  cheerful. 
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Before  the  close  of  the  year,  Riddle- 
mere  was  destined  to  receive  other  guests. 

In  the  summer,  Mrs.  Devereux,  after  a 
long  illness,  in  which  her  mind  as  well  as 
body  failed,  died.  The  child  of  whom 
Mr.  Blair  had  spoken  died  in  the  spring, 
and  the  blow,  as  he  had  imagined,  gave 
the  finishing  stroke  to  her  strength.  Mrs. 
Devereux  died,  and  a  month  after  her 
death  it  could  no  longer  be  concealed  that 
Mr.  Devereux  was  mad. 

Letitia  had  not  been  allowed  to  come 
to  the  house  during  her  mother's  illness, 
or  after  her  death.  Her  very  name  caused 
Mr.  Devereux  momentarily  to  lose  his 
reason.  But  when  the  time  came  that  the 
long  brooding  insanity  became  a  confirmed 
thing,  she  was  sent  for. 

Poor  Letitia  was  not  very  happy  in  her 
marriage ;    and    when    these  family   cares 
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devolved  on  her,  she  foand  but  little  help 
from  her  husband.  He  did  indeed  ascer- 
tain for  her  the  state  in  which  the  money 
matters  stood ;  but,  finding  these  were  not 
satisfactory,  he  declined  to  have  any  more 
to  say.  It  was  necessary  to  place  Mr. 
Devereux  in  some  sort  of  confinement,  and 
to  provide  for  the  two  children  that  were 
left.  During  the  past  year  Mr.  Devereux 
had  done  little  to  increase  his  fortune,  and 
debts  had  accunmlated  ;  while  the  income 
which  was  settled  on  his  wife  and  Henry 
could  not  be  touched  till  Henry's  re- 
turn. 

Letitia  wrote  to  Henry ;  but  she  did  not 
know  where  he  was,  and  she  knew  that 
his  receipt  of  her  letter  was  a  doubtful 
event.  He  had  at  last  written  to  his  mother, 
and  had  said  that  he  had  found  employ- 
ment, but    he    also  said    that  his  life  was 
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an  unsettled  one.  He  gave  a  direction  to 
which  letters  were  to  be  sent,  but  desired 
her  not  to  be  uneasy  if  no  answer  was 
returned.  He  had,  he  said,  no  definite 
plans ;  when  she  wrote  to  Austraha  he 
might  possibly  be  in  Xew  Zealand,  "  or  in 
any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  except  England."  The  stormy  pas- 
sions that  drove  him  away,  too  evidently 
still  raging  within  him. 

Letitia  had  had  but  one  strong  feeling 
in  her  life.  Natural  affections  she  certain- 
ly had,  as  was  evident  now,  for  she  was 
oppressed  with  sorrow  and  care,  and  some- 
thing of  remorse,  too,  at  the  death  of  her 
mother,  and  the  state  of  her  father,  and 
her  home.  But  she  had  only  consciously 
indulged  one  feeling,  and  to  this  she  now 
clung.  It  was  not  a  passion  that  made 
her  happy,  but  she  had    taken   it   to    her- 
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self,  and  to  that  passion  or  feeling,  now 
become  a  duty,  she  was  resolved  to  give 
her  life's  devotion.  When  she  saw,  there- 
fore, that  she  was  to  find  no  help  or  sym- 
pathy from  her  husband  in  her  cares  for 
her  family,  she  resolved  that  she  would 
take  the  burden  on  herself,  and  refrain 
from   annoying   him   by   word  or  look. 

But  in  order  to  bear  this  burden  with- 
out annoying  him,  she  took  a  step  which 
no  other  consideration  would  have  made 
her  take.  She  appealed,  and  in  no  haughty 
tone,  to  Nora.  Her  letter  to  Nora  was  a 
good  one.  Its  tone  would,  in  a  man,  have 
been  called  manly ;  for  it  acknowleged 
faults  in  the  past,  and  yet,  without  abject 
expressions,  asked  that  they  should  on  this 
occasion  be  forgotten.  She  said  she  had 
a  young  brother  and  sister  to  provide  for 
until  Henry's  return,  and  could  not   from 
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circumstances  receive  them  herself.  It  was 
not  money,  she  said,  that  she  asked  for 
them,  but  care.  She  was  herself  inexper- 
ienced in  such  things,  and  wished  for  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  one  better  fitted 
to  offer  it. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether 
pleasure  or  surprise  predominated  in  Nora's 
mind  on  the  reception  of  this  letter.  She 
had  been  led  to  form  ideas  of  Letitia's 
character  different  from  what  it  portrayed. 
But  the  fact  was,  Letitia  herself  was  changed. 
Devotion  even  to  a  bad  husband  was  bet- 
ter for  the  character  than  the  life  of  idle 
discontent  which  she  had  led  at  home ; 
and  the  better  parts  of  her  character  were 
beginning  to  emerge  from  darkness. 

Unwilling  to  sav  anvthincr  that  might 
wound,  Nora  simply  answered  the  letter 
with  the  assurance    of   her    willim^iess   to 
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give  both  assistance  and  advice ;  and  then 
requested  her  faithful  servant,  Stephen 
Fanshawe,  to  go  to  Letitia  and  discover 
her  wishes. 

Her  own  wish,  she  told  him,  was  to  re- 
ceive and  keep  the  children  until  Henry's 
return  ;  but  prudence  made  her  unwilling 
to  make  the  proposal,  if  such  should  not 
be  Letitia's  plan. 

On  going  to  Letitia,  Stephen  found  that 
the  plan  was  exactly  what  she  most  ap- 
proved. Her  feeling  of  responsibility  in 
arranging  for  the  welfare  of  the  children 
was  satisfied;  and  as  the  home  might  then 
be  broken  up,  there  was  good  hope  that 
the  money  matters  might  be  satisfactorily 
arranged  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 
This  last  subject  was  of  great  importance 
to  her.  She  of  course  had  had  no  for- 
tune,   but    should  there  be    a    satisfactory 
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arrangement  of  affairs,  a  fortune  might 
come  to  her,  more  or  less;  and  whatever 
it  were,  it  would  gratify  her  husband. 

Nora  came  to  London,  to  her  guardian's 
house,  to  receive  the  children.  She  be- 
haved with  great  prudence,  making  no  ad- 
vances to  Letitia  beyond  what  the  occasion 
required,  and  was  gratified  by  receiving  a 
visit  from  her  when  the  children  were 
placed  under  her  care. 

There  was  no  likeness  to  Henry  in 
Letitia,  and  but  little  in  the  other  children. 
The  one  who  had  lately  died,  the  little 
girl  of  four  years  old,  was  the  only  one 
who  had  had  any  promise  of  the  features, 
or  of  the  charm  of  disposition,  of  the 
elder  son.  But  the  children  were  harm- 
less, poor  little  shy  things,  who  had  had 
few  pleasures  and  a  careless  education,  and 
were  therefore  more  interesting  to  a  kind 
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heart  than  had  they  been  beautiful  and 
charming. 

She  took  them  back  to  Riddleraere,  and 
for  the  next  seven  months  devoted  herself 
to  her  large  family. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  that  time  that  the 
little  event  mentioned  two  chapters  back, 
broke  the  quietness  of  her  life. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

QTEPHEN  FANSHAWE  had  made  a 
^^  mistake.  It  was  the  first  real,  the 
first  great  mistake  he  had  made  in  his 
life,  and  the  mortification  of  that  conscious- 
ness for  a  time  overpowered  other  feelings. 
Had  he  followed  his  own  keen  and  clear 
judgment  it  is  unlikely  that  he  would  ever 
have  been  misled ;  but  the  continual 
dropping  of  a  flattering  suggestion  had 
been  too  much  for  him.  It  had  beguiled 
a  heart  only  too  ready  to  be  beguiled, 
and  judgment  had  for  a  time  slept. 

The    occasion  which   had  put  his   judg- 
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ment  to  sleep  had  arisen  only  two  months 
before  his  disclosure.  Nora  and  Mr. 
Powderham  differed  in  opinion  about  the 
purchase  of  a  small  piece  of  land  adjoin- 
ing her  property.  Nora  wished  to  have 
it;  Mr.  Powderham  said  the  purchase  was 
too  bad  a  one  to  permit  him  to  allow  it. 
She  appealed  to  Mr.  Fanshawe,  whom  she 
trusted  as  her  guardian  still.  He  took  her 
part ;  and  a  feud  between  the  two  advisers 
followed.  Nora,  not  yet  thoroughly  taught 
to  yield,  would  not  yield,  and  finally  im- 
plored Mr.  Fanshawe  to  come  down  and 
help  her.  He  promised  to  do  so  ;  but  a 
fit  of  the  gout  prevented  his  keeping  his 
appointment,  and  he  sent  down  his  son 
during  the  Easter  holidays  to  act  for  him. 
"Though  blind,"  he  said,  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Powderham,  "you  will  find  his  judg- 
ment as  good  as  mine." 

VOL.  III.  G 
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A  great  deal  better,  Mr.  Powderham 
found  it,  for  Stephen  Fanshawe,  without 
any  hesitation,  sided  with  him.  The  bit  of 
property,  he  said,  would  cause  Nora  an 
amount  of  worry,  and  perhaps  litigation, 
which  it  was  not  worth,  even  in  her  view — 
which  no  friendly  adviser  could  allow  her 
to  saddle  herself  with.  He  stated  his 
opinion  openly  and  unhesitatingly,  and 
the  matter  was  decided. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  his  heart, 
which  had  only  been  too  ready  to  escape, 
fairly  escaped  out  of  his  keeping ;  that  his 
judgment,  only  too  ready  to  be  beguiled, 
disappeared  under  a  cloud.  The  way  in 
which  she  bore  his  interference;  the  can- 
dour, the  gentleness,  the  submission  to 
reason,  not  only  won  his  admiration,  but 
suggested  a  flattering  hope.  Mr.  Powder- 
ham  had  spoken  of  a  woman's    obstinacy. 
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Where  was  it?  "Was  it  before  him  that 
it  had  disappeared  ? 

When  he  returned  to  his  scholars  he 
very  shortly  found  that  his  mind  was  no 
longer  as  it  had  been;  his  work  had  lost 
its  engrossing  power ;  his  mind  was  per- 
petually weighing  and  sifting  hopes  and 
fears,  words  and  signs.  His  was  a  strong 
and  determined  mind,  and  feeling,  like 
Othello,  that  "doubt  was  no  fit  state  for 
man,"  he  resolved  to  be  resolved.  To 
Riddlemere,  therefore,  he  suddenly  went, 
and  the  result  is  known. 

He  had  made  a  great  mistake.  He 
knew  it  before  the  words  had  left  his  lips, 
and  yet  persisted.  He  felt  it  bitterly 
afterwards.  For  a  time,  as  was  said,  the 
mortification  of  the  mistake  almost  swal- 
lowed up  the  other  pain.  Nor  was  the 
mortification  selfish.     He  knew  that,  strong 
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though  Nora  was  in  some  senses,  and 
blind  as  he  was,  there  yet  was  no  com- 
parison of  strength  between  them.  He  w^as, 
though  blind,  a  strong  man ;  and  she, 
though  formed  in  no  soft  mould,  a  w^eak 
woman.  He  had  seen  it  from  the  very 
first;  and  it  had  been  his  joy  to  devote 
a  part  of  his  energies  to  help  her.  From 
this  joy  in  the  first  instance  he  felt  he 
had  cut  himself  off. 

But  he  was  not  one  to  be  cut  off 
from  anything  on  which  his  mind  was  set, 
except  impossibilities.  And  here,  he 
thought,  there  is  no  impossibility.  It  was 
this  idea  which  aroused  him  out  of  his 
depression. 

"  There  are  some  past  things  which 
cannot  be  undone,"  he  reflected;  *'but 
this  shall  not  be  one.  In  its  effects  it 
can   be   undone.      I   have   onlv   to   fors^et 
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what  I  said,  and  she  will  forget  also.  I 
have  only  to  return  unconcernedly  to  our 
old  relations,  and  she  will  return  also." 

It  might  be  a  difficult  task,  but  he 
was  determined ;  and  he  cast  about  in 
his  mind  for  an  opportunity  of  exhibit- 
ing to  her  his  easy  yet  hearty  friend- 
ship. 

There  came  to  him  an  opportunity  which 
he   had  not  expected. 

Having  occasion  to  go  to  London  to 
speak  to  the  father  of  one  of  his  pupils, 
he  unexpectedly  heard  a  piece  of  news 
interesting  to  Nora.  The  gentleman  to 
whom  he  went,  a  great  merchant,  had 
been  seized  on  the  morning  of  his  visit 
with  an  attack  of  quinzy.  When  his 
visitor  arrived,  he  was  no  better  than  a 
dumb  man.  A  brother-in-law,  who  was 
at   the   moment  in  the  house,  went  down 
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to    Stephen   to   apologize   for   tlie  trouble 
that  had  been  given  him  in  vain. 

This  brother-in-law,  finding  Stephen  a 
tutor  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  interested 
by  his  words  and  ways,  entered  into  con- 
versation with  him ;  and,  shortly  struck 
by  his  intelligence,  consulted  him  also. 
He  told  hiin  he  had  only  the  day  before 
arrived  from  Australia ;  that  he  had  on 
his  hands  a  difficult  business — the  care  of 
the  property  of  a  young  man  now  in 
Australia,  a  minor,  and  somewhat  weak 
in  his  wits.  He  entered  a  good  deal  into 
the  subject,  delighted  at  finding  a  kind 
listener  to  his  difficulties. 

Stephen  was  always  a  kind  listener,  on 
principle;  and  though  now,  as  often, 
wearied  with  unimportant  details,  was  lis- 
tening on,  in  hopes  of  being  of  use  to 
some  of  the  many  who  looked  to  him  for 
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help  and  employ ment,  when  he  was  sud- 
denly startled  by  this  answer  to  a  question 
he  put. 

'^  Yes,  very  true — that  landed  property 
must  have  an  agent ;  I  should  ask  you  if 
you  could  name  a  fit  person  for  such  a 
charge,  were  it  not  that  I  have  partly  en- 
gaged myself  to  an  individual  who  made 
the  passage  with  me,  a  Mr.  Devereux, 
who  appears  to  be  a  shrewd,  knowing 
man." 

A  Mr.  Devereux  returning  from  Aus- 
tralia !  Stephen  started,  yet  the  description 
of  the  person  was  as  unlike  Henry  as  any 
description  well  could  be. 

"Do  you  know  such  a  person  ? "  in- 
quired the  gentleman. 

"Perhaps  I  do.  Is  it  a  young  gen- 
tleman?" 

"  Young !    well,    yes,    I     suppose     so," 
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smiling.  "  About  thirty,  perhaps ;  but 
having  the  air  of  one  well  accustomed  to 
business.  A  grave,  sober  person ;  intelli- 
gent, but  not  lively." 

"  Possibly  T  do  know  him  ;  your  de- 
scription does  not  exactly  coincide  with  my 
remembrance,  but  years  make  changes. 
If  the  same,  he  has,  I  should  say,  the 
very  qualities  for  the  situation  you  pro- 
pose, though  without  the  usual  routine 
education.  And  he  has  undertaken  the 
task?" 

"  Not  yet.  He  is  to  give  me  his  an- 
swer in  a  week.  We  had,  at  different 
times,  a  good  deal  of  conversation,  and  I 
was  so  struck  by  his  common  sense — a 
quality  I  value  beyond  all  others — that  I 
made  him  my  offer  before  we  parted  yes- 
terday, hoping  sincerely  that  I  should 
prevail  on  him  to  accept  it.     He  asked    a 
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week's    delay,    and    I    promised   to    wait." 

Henry's  common  sense !  That  quality  in 
which  he  had  been  to  general  appearance 
so  singularly  deficient.  But  Stephen  per- 
fectly understood  the  description.  He  had 
it,  and  he  had  it  not.  He  had  it  in  his  na- 
ture, but  it  was  too  often  swept  from  the 
surface  by  the  blasts  of  passion. 

After  a  few  inquiries  he  hurried  away, 
not  only  interested  in  Henry  himself,  but 
eager  to  use  the  opportunity  for  renewing 
his  intercourse  with  Nora. 

Unable,  on  that  occasion,  to  remain  in  Lon- 
don, and  hunt  out  the  interesting  stranger, 
yet  by  some  inquiries  satisfied  of  the  truth 
of  liis  suspicion,  he  hurried  to  Windsor,  and 
there,  before  post-time,  indited  one  of  those 
letters  to  Nora  which  gave  him  so  much 
trouble. 

The  trouble  was   simply  in  the   manual 
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labour ;  lie  felt  none  in  re-opening  the 
correspondence.  He  made  no  allusion  to 
the  past  episode,  but  in  his  usual  easy 
style  told  her  of  what  had  occurred  in 
the  rooming.  It  was  concisely  told.  He 
added  that  she  would  probably  hear  from 
Henry  himself — perhaps  receive  a  visit ; 
but  if  it  should  not  be  so,  and  she  would 
let  him  know,  he  would  give  a  special 
holiday  to  his  boys,  and  go  to  London 
himself  to  see  him. 

Nora  blushed  as  she  took  up  Stephen's 
letter.  He  might  have  resolved  to  forget, 
but  she  had  not  forgotten.  Her  tender 
regrets  were  ever  pursuing  him  ;  a  sense 
of  shame  in  having  so  misled  him  was 
ever  pursuing  her ;  a  pity  for  herself  in 
having  thus  lost  one  of  her  few  friends, 
was  ever  present  to  her  imagination.  She 
blushed    as   she    touched    the   letter,    and 
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glanced  timidly  at  Miss  \Yillis,  dreading 
that  she  midit  be  ohserved  while  thus 
perusing  his  first — not  love-letter — but  the 
reverse. 

Miss  Willis  would  probably  have  been 
conscious  that  there  was  a  letter  from 
Stephen  Fanshawe  in  the  room  had  she 
been  as  blind  as  he  was.  She  knew  such 
things  by  instinct,  and  was  quite  aware  of 
the  fact  now.  But,  or  rather  in  conse- 
quence, she  was  poring  over  a  paper  of 
her  own ;  and  Nora  read  her  letter  under 
the  happy  impression  that  it  was  unseen. 
Miss  Willis  had  been  very  unhappy  about 
Stephen.  She  blamed  herself,  not  Xora  ; 
and  yet  Nora  felt  guilty  when  she  saw 
how  unhappy  she  was.  His  name,  there- 
fore, had  passed  out  of  their  intercourse. 

It  was  a  different  blush  that  dyed 
Nora's  cheeks,  as  she  read,  from  the   soft 
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blush  that  had  flitted  over  them  when 
she  began.  It  was  a  blush  that  rose  from 
the  depths  of  an  agitated  heart ;  and  when 
it  left  her,  it  left  her  sick  with  ardent 
hope,  and  cold  with  deadly  fear. 

For  about  five  minutes  there  was  a 
silence.  Poor  Miss  "Willis,  painfully  con- 
scious that  there  was  something  going  on, 
read  and  re-read  again  her  paper,  and 
was  proceeding  to  a  fourth  perusal,  when 
the  silence  was  broken.  Nora  had  re- 
sumed  her  self-possession  and    composure. 

"What  do  you  think  I  have  heard. 
Miss   Willis?"   she   said,    with   a   smile. 

Miss  Wilhs,  full  of  Stephen,  looked  up 
with  a  wondering  face.  What  could 
Nora  have  heard  of  such  cheerful  import  ? 

'^This  letter  is  from  Mr.  Stephen  Fan- 
shawe ;"  and  for  the  moment,  the  little 
episode     being     entirely    forgotten,    Nora 
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said  the  name  ^vitli  easy  fluency,  "and 
what  do  you  think  he  tells  me  ?  My 
cousin  is   come   back." 

"  Oh !  "  said  Miss  Willis.  Expecting 
some  important  revelation  regarding  Ste- 
phen,   this   news   fell   flatly   on  her   ear. 

"  He  arrived  the  day  before  yesterday 
from  Australia ;  and  Mr.  Fanshawe,  who 
certainly  has  the  gift  of  hearing  pleasant 
things,  found  it  out,  and  writes  to  tell  me 
of  it.  Where  are  Simon  and  Bella  ?  They 
must  be  told  ;"  and  she  rose  andcalled. 

The  two  children  were  good  children, 
and  were  opening,  warming,  and  im- 
proving under  her  kind  care;  but  they 
were  not  like  children.  The  dreariness  of 
their  early  home  had  left  a  shadow  on 
them ;  and,  though  they  had  a  good  soil 
to  be  worked  on,  they  had  no  childish 
bloom  and  radiancv. 
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Nora,  who  dared  not  herself  give  vent 
to  the  joyful  feelings  of  her  heart,  was 
hoping  for  a  burst  from  them.  But  she 
was  disappointed.  They  loved  the  remem- 
brance of  Henry ;  but  the  remembrance 
of  their  dreary  home  was  strongly  upon 
them,  and  they  could  not,  in  the  first 
instance,  separate  the  different  parts  of 
the  subject. 

"  Are  you  not  glad  ?"  Nora  said,  half  re- 
proachfully as  they  hung  their  heads. 

"Of  course  we  are  glad,"  the  boy  said 
bluntly.  "  Only  we  don't  know  much  about 
it.     Will  Henry  come  here?" 

She  turned  her  face  away  for  a  moment ; 
then  replied  that  she  did  not  know. 

"I  think  you  should  write  to  him, 
Simon,"  she  said.  "  You  can  send  your 
letter  to  Letitia.  She  will  be  sure  to  know 
where  he  is." 
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"  And  I  will  send  my  love,"  said  Anna- 
bella,  perceiving,  as  she  thought,  in  Nora's 
eye,  that  a  polite  message  would  be 
proper. 

^'  Poor  things !  "  said  Miss  Willis,  as  they 
left  the  room,  "  they  have  been  happier 
with  you  than  in  all  their  lives  before ; 
you  must  not  expect  romance  from 
them." 

When  Nora  took  Stephen's  letter  to  an- 
swer, she  was,  for  the  first  time,  struck 
by  it.  The  absorbing  contents  of  the  let- 
ter had  banished  all  tender  regrets  for  him 
from  her  mind ;  but  when  she  re-read  it, 
its  absence  of  sentiment  struck  her.  If,  in 
her  tender  regrets  for  him,  there  had 
been  a  shadow  of  relenting,  this  absence  of 
sentiment  would,  as  it  has  often  happened, 
have  caused  a  sensation  of  pique,  or  actual 
disappointment,   as    the    case    might   have 
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been ;  but  Nora  was  too  terribly  conscious 
of  the  secrets  of  her  own  heart,  to  have 
room  for  any  such  feelings  regarding  a 
lover.  She  noticed  the  absence  of  senti- 
ment with  gratitude  and  emotion,  under- 
standing the  motive,  and  touched  by  it. 

Something  of  this  gratitude,  something 
of  her  sorrowful  regrets,  she  now  longed 
to  pour  forth  to  him ;  but  after  writing  on 
and  destroying  one  sheet  of  paper,  an  un- 
usual wisdom  came  to  her  rescue.  Let  the 
past  be  past,  since  he  was  willing  to  have 
it  so,  and  her  answer  was  written  in  a 
tone  copied  from  his.  The  word  "grate- 
ful," added  to  her  usual  signature,  was  the 
only  sign  of  more  than  common  feeling 
allowed  to  escape. 

Stephen  had  not  expected  any  relenting, 
and  the  answer,  though  it  did  not  gratify, 
satisfied  him. 
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In  this  answer  she  expressed  a  confi- 
dent expectation  that  her  cousin  would 
visit,  or  otherwise  communicate  with  his 
brother  and  sister.  If  her  expectation 
should  prove  false  she  would  then,  she 
said,  trouble  him  again. 

Of  this  she  had  no  need.  She  did  other- 
wise hear  of  Henry. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

rpHE  description  given  of  Henry  by  the 
-*-  strange  gentleman  was  a  true  one. 
He  was  not  in  reality  as  much  altered  as  he 
appeared ;  but  on  the  surface  of  his  charac- 
ter there  was  a  great  change.  Its  light- 
ness and  brightness  had  faded ;  its  volatile 
caprice  and  giddiness  was  gone ;  and,  such 
being  the  case,  the  more  practical  parts  of 
his  nature  had  come  in  to  play — were,  in  fact, 
what  was  chiefly  seen.  He  was,  in  his 
inner  being,  so  remorseful  and  penitent  and 
sad  ;  and,  for  the  time  being,  so  given  up  to 
these  feelings  that  he  had  no  desire  for  di- 
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version,    no    heart  to    be    otherwise  than 
sober  and  grave. 

His  life  in  Australia  had  been  a  hard 
one.  On  the  voyage  out,  he  had  been 
supported  by  many  thoughts  and  many 
dreams.  The  thoughts  chiefly  his  own 
wrongs ;  the  dreams,  dreams  of  proving 
what  he  could  do,  which  might  make  Eng- 
land regret  him.  England — a  large  word 
to  express  at  once  Nora,  Mr.  Powderham, 
and  James  Field. 

To  assist  in  these  dreams,  he,  with  the 
common  sense  he  certainly  possessed,  made 
the  best  use  of  his  time  on  board.  From 
a  kind  teacher  or  professor  of  mathema- 
tics and  arithmetic  he  took  lessons  in 
arithmetic,  &c.  From  a  surveyor  who 
was  on  his  way  to  an  employment  he 
took  lessons  and  received  hints  in  all 
matters     appertaining     to     the     surveyors 
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business  ;  and,  working  with  a  good  heart, 
he  pleased  his  kind  instructors  by  his  pro- 
gress. Very  valuable  knowledge  was  thus 
stored  for  future  use  in  his  head. 

But,  while  devoting  a  part  of  his  days 
to  these  sensible  duties,  another  part  was 
as  regularly  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  his  wrongs.  Could  we  fancy  a  calm 
spirit,  studying  as  a  curiosity  the  mind  of 
man,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  other  thing 
which  would  cause  a  greater  surprise  than 
the  unwearied  manner  in  which  man's 
mind  can  dwell  on  certain  subjects ;  and 
among  all  subjects  none  more  astonishing 
than  the  way  in  which  it  can  dwell  un- 
tired  on  its  wrongs.  Day  by  day,  and 
day  by  day,  the  same  words  can  be  re- 
peated, the  same  scenes  re-acted,  the  same 
iadignant,  impotent  passion  stirred  with- 
in.    So  it  was  with  Henrv.     He  was  never 
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tired  in  recalling  the  painful  past ;  the 
years  of  neglected  childhood  ;  the  wrongs 
he  had  received  from  Stephen  Fanshawe  ; 
the  misery  of  his  home ;  the  false  hopes 
on  which  his  youth  had  been  fed,  up 
to  the  last  painful  time — his  wrongs 
from  James  Field  and  Mr.  Powderham, 
and   Nora   herself. 

But,  having  stirred  himself  to  passion 
during  the  earlier  years,  he  rarely  dwelt 
on  the  last  item  of  all — on  Nora  ;  some- 
thing warned  him  off  from  that  track. 
"If  I  think  of  her  I  shall  go  mad!" 
was  the  usual  conclusion  to  his  reveries; 
and  then  he  would  stamp  about  the 
deck,  and  drive  the  insanity  away. 

On  his  arrival  at  Melbourne,  in  his 
haste  to  find  employment,  he  bound  him- 
self to  remain  for  six  months  in  the 
office    of  a   land-surveyor.        One    day    of 
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ill  success  had  stirred  him  to  impatience, 
and  he  made  his  engagement  in  his 
usual  thoughtless  way.  His  master  was 
a  hard-working,  rough,  and  hard-tempered 
man ;  and  Henry  had  a  weary  time  of 
it.  Until  that  was  over  he  wrote  no 
letter  home.  Xo  sooner  was  he  free 
from  this  employment  than,  tired  and 
cramped  in  spirit  by  his  labours  at  a 
desk,  he  accepted  a  situation  with  a 
large  sheep  farmer  up  the  country.  He 
longed  for  air  and  freedom:  but  his 
dreams  were  failing  him,  he  was  unde- 
cided as  to  his  future  life,  and  it  was 
then,  before  leaving  Melbourne  for  the 
open  country,  that  he  wrote  to  his 
mother. 

The  wild  life  pleased  him  for  a  time, 
but  his  heart  was  growing  sad,  and  he 
was   Ion  gin  sr  even   for    that    unsoft   home 
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which  had  been  his.  Again  he  resorted 
to  that  contemplation  of  his  wrongs  which 
had  driven  him  from  home,  country, 
comfort,  love,  and  happiness ;  which  had 
forced  from  him  a  vow  to  return  to 
England  no  more  until  his  innocence 
was   made  clear. 

He  had  been  about  six  months  in  his 
wild  life  when  Letitia's  letter,  reporting 
the  death  of  his  mother,  and  the  insanity 
of  his  father,  reached  and  paralyzed  him. 
He  loved  his  mother,  and  knew  she  loved 
him.  The  thought  of  her  last  embrace 
had  been  at  once  a  torment  and  a  conso- 
lation in  his  exile,  and  the  hope  of  her 
smiling  caress  when  he  returned,  if  he 
ever  did  return,  w^as  the  one  hope  of  the 
future  which  was  all  bright,  and  had  no 
darkness  in  it.  Of  death  making  an  in- 
vasion into  his  home  he  had  never  thouglit. 
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When  in  a  passion  he  often  wished  himself 
and  others  dead;  he  often  had  seen  and 
heard  of  the  mournful  emblems  of  man's 
mortality;  but  he  had  never  met  with 
death  in  his  private  life,  and  had  certain- 
ly never  pictured  it  as  seizing  his  mother — 
the  one  being  of  whose  love  he  was  se- 
cure. But  she  was  dead,  and  when  he 
heard  the  news  he  would  not  be  com- 
forted. 

Yet  in  this  first  woe,  sad  as  it  might  be, 
there  was  sweetness  compared  with  the  feel- 
ings which  consideration  brought  upon  him. 
When  he  came  to  study,  as  an  exile  does, 
Letitia's  letter,  a  horror  of  remorse  came 
over  him.  Letitia  was  not  of  a  soft  or 
pitiful  nature,  neither  to  herself  nor  to 
others,  and  she  said  in  plain  words,  "  Your 
going  first,  and  then  my  marriage,  killed 
her."      "  Your   going  killed  her."      These 
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four  words  took  hold  of  Henry's  brain 
and  maddened  him.  He  had  killed  her, 
his  mother ;  the  only  being  who  loved 
him. 

He  threw  up  his  situation,  he  hardly 
knew  wherefore,  and  travelled  night  and 
day  in  sultry  weather,  he  knew  not  why, 
to  Melbourne,  and  there  fell  ill  of  a  fever, 
as  might  have  been  expected. 

He  fell  into  kind  hands,  and  in  the 
calm  of  convalescence  for  the  first  time 
came  to  think. 

All  his  wild  dreams  of  doing  great 
things  in  Australia  were  over.  He  had 
only  just  money  enough  to  take  him 
home.  But  to  this  he  was  indifferent. 
He  must  go  home  ;  go  to  that  country 
which  had  so  wronged  him — that  coun- 
try where  as  an  innocent  man  he  never 
could  appear — that   country   in  which   the 
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only  being  who  cared  for  him  lay  sleep- 
ing in  the  grave.  He  must  go.  He 
must  retract  his  vow;  he  could  not  re- 
sist Letitia's  appeal ;  he  must  go,  but  he 
wished  he  was  dead  and  laid  beside  his 
mother. 

He  said  this  one  day  to  a  grave,  mother- 
ly woman  who  had  attended  him  in  his 
illness. 

"  It  would  certainly  be  better  for  many 
of  us,"  she  replied  calmly,  and  without  re- 
buke, "  if  we  are  certain  that  we  are  fit 
to  meet  God." 

Henry  stared  at  her.  Not  that  he  had 
not  often  heard  such  words,  but  they  had 
never  before  come  home  to  him.  He 
made  her  no  answer;  but  he  shivered, 
and  his  eyes  went  into  himself,  as  they 
had  never  done  before.  Was  he  fit  to 
meet  God,  if  his  wild  words  and    prayers 
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were  granted?  No  great  results  ensued 
from  this  scrutiny;  nothing  that  would  have 
satisfied  those  who  on  such  an  occasion 
expect  a  definite  and  apparent  change. 
Yet  his  self-questioning  did  effect  a 
change.  He  no  longer  wearily  wished 
to  die,  but  wished  to  live.  He  no  longer 
dreaded  a  return  to  England,  but  wished 
to  reach  it,  and  by  his  new  life  to  redeem 
the  past.  He  no  longer  dwelt  on  his 
wrongs,  but,  humbled  in  spirit,  owned  his 
own  miserable  failures ;  and  in  fact,  if 
not  in  word,  said,  "Lord,  have  mercy 
upon  me,  and  incline  my  heart  to  keep 
Thy  laws." 

So  far  he  was  changed  ;  and  he  went 
home  with  a  steadfast  purpose  in  his  soul. 
If  his  father  was  indeed  insane,  he  was 
the  head  of  the  house  from  which  father 
and   mother  had  been    taken.     He  would 
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do  his  duty  to  them,  acting  for  Letitia 
and  the  rest  as  a  father  would  do — for 
Letitia,  even  though  married  to  "that 
man,"  at  whom  his  very  flesh  recoiled. 
Perhaps  this  last  resolve  more  than 
aught  else  cheered  him.  It  was  some- 
thing to  feel  that  he  could  call  Letitia 
sister  still,  althoudi  her  name  was  Field. 

So  far  he  was  changed.  Over  the 
upper  crust  of  his  character  a  breath  of 
manhness  and  energy  had  passed,  which 
sobered  and  quieted  him,  while  deeper 
within  a  new  and  higlier  principle  had 
begun  to  stir  and  act. 

Yet  he  was  Henry  still.  There  was 
the  same  nature,  impulsive,  unreasoning, 
more  under  control,  because  he  was  more 
conscious  of  weakness,  but  liable  to  be 
blown  with  every  blast  of  caprice  or 
fancy  or  passion  still. 
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On  his  arrival  in  London  he  went 
to  his  old  home,  now  the  habitation 
of  others,  and  heard  at  the  door  that 
Letitia  lived  far  away  eastward,  and 
that  the  rest  of  his  family  were  at 
Riddlemere. 

"Where?"  he  cried,  with  a  crimson 
glow  on  his  cheek,  which  astonished 
the  quiet  maid  w^ho  answered  his  in- 
quiries. 

"A  place  called  Riddlemere,"  she  said. 
*'We  have  been  sometimes  asked,  so  I 
remember  the  name ;  but  I  don't  know 
the    family." 

He  turned  away,  and  a  little  cloud 
began  to  arise  and  to  shadow  his  in- 
tellect. What  was  the  meaning  of  this? 
He  w^alked  on,  feeling  very  desolate, 
and  could  not  decide  which  way  to 
turn.     To   visit   Letitia    at   James    Field's 
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house  was  beyond  that  full  forgiveness 
he  had  purposed.  That  was  a  step  he 
could  not  take.  After  some  hesitation 
he  went  eastward,  and  took  a  lodging 
for  himself  in  a  respectable  street  not 
very  far  from  where  she  lived.  There 
he  established  himself,  and  sent  for  his 
luggage.  He  then  wrote  to  Letitia,  tell- 
ing her  where  he  was,  and  asking  her 
to  come  to  him. 

Letitia  obeyed  with  alacrity.  Though 
given  up  heart  and  soul  to  her  husband, 
she  was  not  so  happy  with  him  as  not 
to  feel  a  certain  joy  in  the  sight  of 
Henry's  face  again.  Only,'  as  she  en- 
tered his  room  she  said, 

"I  come,  Henry,  and  willingly;  but  I 
am  a  wife,  and  I  will  not  hear  one  word 
against  my  marriage." 

" You  shall  not,"  he  said  sadly;    "there 
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is    misery   enough   for  us   to   talk    about." 
Then   she    looked     into    his   sorrowful, 
changed  face,  and  kissed  him. 

Their  meeting  was  sad  and  quiet,  but 
satisfactory  so  far  as  their  own  future  rela- 
tions were  concerned.  He  listened  to  all 
Letitia  had  to  tell ;  blamed  her  for  nothing ; 
owned  that,  in  accepting  Nora's  proposal, 
she  had  done  the  best  for  the  children,  and, 
in  fact  shewed  himself,  as  he  intended  to 
do,  the  future  father  of  the  family.  With 
a  face  quiet  though  careworn  he  listened  to 
all  the  painful  details  of  his  mother's  illness 
and  his  father's  growing  insanity,  and  only 
once  shed  a  tear.  It  was  when  he  heard 
for  the  first  time  of  the  little  child's  death. 
It  had  been  a  soft  little  gentle  thing,  and 
Henry,  in  imagination,  had  had  her  hands 
around  his  neck,  and  his  lips  on  her  cheek, 
and  had  felt  comforted  about  his  mother. 
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In  her  letter  Letitia  had  forgotten  this  event, 
and  when  he  heard  of  it  a  large  tear  rolled 
down  his  cheek.  But  he  did  not  dwell  on 
it.  He  felt  so  sad  that  nothing  greatly  af- 
fected him. 

Nothing,  except  that  one  thought  of  Rid- 
dlemere.  When  he  turned  his  thoughts  in 
that  direction,  there  was  a  cloud  upon  his 
brain. 

He  told  Letitia  of  the  agency  that  had 
been  offered  him. 

She  advised  him  to  accept  it.  "  If,"  she 
added,  with  emphasis,  "  you  must  go  to 
work  again." 

"  Of  course  I  must  work,"  he  replied. 
"  Even  if  the  affairs  were  in  a  better  state 
than  it  seems  from  what  you  tell  me  they 
are,  I  should  be  a  fool  as  regards  myself, 
and  worse  than  a  fool  as  regards  the  family, 
if  I  did  not  work." 
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"  Yes,  I  did  not  mean  that,"  she  said. 

"  Then  what  did  you  mean  ?"  He  con- 
trolled himself,  speaking  with  a  quietness 
that  deceived  her. 

"  I  mean,  Henry,  that  in  your  position 
anything  of  hard  work  is  a  mistake  and  a 
folly.  You  are  the  next  heir  to  great 
wealth,  and,  as  far  as  appears.  Miss  Smythe 
has  no  wish  to  marry.  Of  course  she  may 
marry,  but  if  she  does,  I  think,  as  I  have 
always  done,  that  you  are  the  person  she 
would  choose." 

Considering  the  raging  storm  that  was  in 
Henry's  mind,  the  effort  with  which  he  kept 
it  in  check  was  truly  heroic. 

"  Letitia,"  he  said,  without  apparent 
passion,  but  with  solemnity,  "if  you  and  I 
are  to  remain  friends,  such  words  must 
never  pass  your  lips  again.  You,  of  all 
people,  ought  to  know,"  he  went  on,  with 
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a  tremble  in  liis  voice,  "  that  the  cloud 
under  which  I  live,  and  which  even  here 
in  London,  where  I  am  scarcely  known, 
makes  me  afraid  to  lift  up  my  head,  has 
fixed  a  great  gulf  between  Miss  Smith  and 
me.  And  were  it  not  so,  the  thoughts 
you  suggest  are  unseemly  and  unfitting." 

Letitia's  mind  was  not  formed  in  the 
mould  which  thinks  much  of  the  unseem- 
ly. Of  that  part  of  Henry's  reply  she 
thought  nothing ;  but  she  had  been  affect- 
ed by  another  part.  When  he  said,  ^'you 
of  all  people,"  there  came  a  bright  spot  on 
her  cheek.  She  thought  he  was  going  to 
attack  her  husband,  and  that  she  was  re- 
solved not  to  bear.  She  was  touched  by 
his  reticence. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Henry,"  she  cried. 
"  I  really  at  the  moment  had  forgotten  that 
ridiculous  folly." 
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And  it  was  true.     Even  in  the  midst  of 
the  excitement  she  had  felt  only  the  ridi- 
cule   of   the    charge  made  against  Henry, 
and  had  never  believed  that    it    was    that 
charge  which  had  driven  him  away. 

"It  was  no  folly,"  he  sadly  said,  but 
said  no  more;  and  they  parted  in  peace, 
and  with  a  promise  on  Letitia's  part  to 
come  again. 

But,  as  was  usual  with  Letitia,  she  had 
rufHed  instead  of  soothing  his  spirits;  and 
when  she  left  him  he  laid  his  head  on 
his  hands  and  thought. 

The  subject  of  his  thoughts  was  how  to 
conduct  himself  with  regard  to  Nora ;  how 
to  take  or  to  bear  the  benefits  she  pour- 
ed on  his  family.  With  the  mere  effort 
to  think  about  her,  there  returned  some- 
thing of  old  irritation  and  bitterness ; 
the  sad   but  natural    effect  of   longj   habit 
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upon  the  mind.  Then  came  also  that 
flood  of  vague  passionate  thoughts  and 
feelings  which  always  disordered  him,  and 
which  he  never  dared  to  face.  There  was 
also,  on  this  occasion,  the  pride  of  Henr}^, 
and  the  natural  pride  of  man ;  the  humili- 
ation of  accepting  this  unceasing  return  of 
good  for  evil. 

He  thought  till  he  was  weary.  Then 
he  went  out  in  search  of  dinner,  and,  glad 
to  escape  from  that  portion  of  his  thoughts 
which  regarded  Nora,  he  endeavoured  to 
arrange  his  plans  for  the  few  next  da^^s. 
As  he  strolled  home  from  a  clean  tavern, 
where  he  had  found  a  clean  dinner,  he 
passed  a  church,  where,  in  this  poor  dis- 
trict, an  evening  service  was  being  cele- 
brated, with  choral  music,  and  all  the 
care  and  beauty  a  Queen  might  have 
commanded.     He  went  in,  and  knelt,  and 
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listened  with  the  poor  congregation;  and 
while  the  sweet  and  soothing  sounds  fell 
on  his  ear  and  stole  into  his  heart,  he  felt, 
as  many  have  done  in  like  circumstances, 
that  the  cares  and  worries  of  this  life 
were  not  everything ;  that  there  was  a 
life  of  man  which  midit  be  in  a  hig^her 
region — above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this 
dim  spot — where  the  peace  of  God  was 
the  only  wind  that  blew. 

He  did  not  consciously  think  much  of 
this.  He  only  felt  it,  but,  as  he  walk- 
ed home,  he  said  in  his  heart  that  he 
would  do  his  duty,  and  not  be  tossed 
about  as  he  had  been,  with  the  opposi- 
tions and  contradictions  of  this  vexing 
world. 

The  following  morning  he  went  to  the 
asylum  in  which  his  father  had  been 
placed.     He   hoped   to   be   allowed  to  see 
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him,  but  this  request  was  refused,  and 
refused  with  decision. 

"They  had  few  cases  in  the  asylum," 
was  the  observation  of  the  person  to 
whom  Henry  was  speaking,  "  more  des- 
perate, and,  as  far  as  yet  appeared,  more 
hopeless." 

The  concern  in  Henry's  face  softened 
the  words  the  gentleman  was  about  to  use ; 
but  even  softened,  the  account  was  a  pain- 
ful one.  The  malignant  passions  Mr.  Deve- 
reux  had  cherished,  now  in  the  failure  of 
mental  power  lorded  over  him,  and  there 
were  times  when  it  seemed  as  if  a  fiend 
possessed  him.  There  were  other  and 
gentler  moods,  the  gentleman  said;  and 
the  hope  was  that  they  would  in  time  be 
the  prevailing  ones. 

After  hearing  this  hopeless  account,  and 
feeling  more  than  ever  that  it  had  become 
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his  business  to  watch  over  his  family, 
Henry  went  to  the  lawyer  in  whose  hands 
were  the  family  affairs,  and  mastered  the 
general  state  of  things. 

On  his  return  home  he  wrote  to  accept 
the  agency  that  had  been  so  opportunely 
offered ;  and  when  Letitia  came  to  him, 
he  begged  her  to  accompany  him  in  his 
search  for  a  small  house,  which  he  wished 
to  take  at  once. 

"  But  is  there  not  a  house  in  Hertford- 
shire, where  you  are  going  ?" 

"  I  believe  there  is,  but  all  that  will 
take  time  to  settle.  I  want  to  have  Simon 
and  Bella  at  home  with  me  at  once.  We 
can  make  our  plans  afterwards." 

He  found  the  house  he  required  some- 
where towards  Kensington.  His  affection- 
ate nature  turned  lovingly  to  the  old 
home  he  had  once  so  hated,  and  he  chose 
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to  bend  his  steps  in  that  direction.  It  was 
not  till  the  following  day  that  he  wrote  to 
Nora. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
yjENRY'S  letter  was  as  follows  :— 

"  London,  July  17. 

''  You  will  be  surprised,  after  the  declara- 
tions I  once  made,  to  hear  of  my  return  to 
England.  But  circumstances  change,  and 
changes  make  those  vows  rash  which  once 
were  spoken  in  honesty.  When  I  heard  of 
my  fathers  unsettled  mind,  my  dear  mo- 
ther's death,  and  my  sisters  marriage,  I 
knew  that  my  place  was  in  England,  and  I 
returned  to  take  such  of  my  family  as  still 
remained  to  me  under  my  care. 
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"  It  was  not  till  I  arrived  that  I  knew 
who,  up  to  this  time,  had  been  their  protector. 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  thank  you  for 
what  you  have  done.  Your  own  generous 
nature  prompted  you,  and  that  generous 
nature  is  its  own  sufficient  reward. 

"The  time  is  come,  however,  when  it  is 
both  my  wish  and  my  duty  to  release  you 
from  cares  which  ought  not  to  be  yours.  I 
have  taken  a  house  near  Kensington,  and 
there,  for  the  present,  I  hope  to  make  a 
home  for  myself  and  the  children.  Even- 
tually other  arrangements  may  be  necessary. 
1  have  accepted  an  agency  about  fifty  miles 
from  London,  and  possibly  may,  in  the  end, 
make  my  home  there.  At  present  I  do  not 
know  what  will  be  required  of  me. 

"Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  give  the 
enclosed  to  Simon.  It  contains  my  di- 
rections regarding  the  journey.     You  will, 
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perhaps,  read   it    yourself,  and    assist   him 
with   your   advice. 

*'  The  day  I  have  named  for  the  depar- 
ture of  the  children  is  still  a  week  dis- 
tant. I  could  not  make  a  comfortable 
arrangement  for  their  reception  sooner. 
I  do  not  apologise  for  this  delay.  I 
know  you  too  well  to  have  any  hesitation 
in  asking  it.  It  is  but  adding  a  mite 
to  the  load  of  obligation  which  would 
oppress  me,  were  it  not  that  it  has 
pleased  God  to  make  you  what  you 
are.  I  remember  how  you  once  said  that 
we  ought  all  to  be  followers  of  Him  who 
went  about  doing  good.  You  may  have 
forgotten  the  words  you  said,  but,  though 
in  my  life  they  have  borne  no  fruit, 
they  have  haunted  my  memory ;  and  it 
is  not  the  first  time  I  have  felt  they 
were  spoken  from  the  promptings  of  your 
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own  nature.     May  God  bless  you  for  your 
care  of  the  worse  than  fatherless  ! 

"Henry  Devereux." 

A  tear  dropped  from  Henry's  eye  as 
he  finished  his  letter — a  sudden  startling 
one.  It  startled  him,  and  he  dashed  it 
off — as  once  before  in  writing  to  Xora 
had  happened — with  disdain. 

The  tear  was  the  expression  of  bitter 
but  restrained  feelings  within,  a  sore 
heart  striving  to  subdue  its  soreness ;  a 
gratitude  felt,  yet  making  the  heart 
heavy  with  its  weight ;  a  struggle  with 
a  slumbering  passion — a  passion  which  was 
worship,  but  which  was  not  love. 

In  feelings  of  youthful  love,  even 
under  adverse  circumstances,  there  is  al- 
ways some  sweetness.  But  there  was  no 
sweetness    here.     It  was  no  youthful  love 
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that  he  felt.  She  filled  the  inner  re- 
cesses of  his  heart  and  brain  ;  she 
caused  a  storm  in  his  mind.  But  he 
had  no  hopes,  nor  wishes  to  have  hopes. 
Therefore  it  could  not  be  love. 

It  was  not  love  he  felt,  and  this 
Nora  could  feel  as  she  read.  When  she 
saw  his  writing  she  took  the  letter  away, 
and  read  it  in  solitude.  She  had  been 
momentarily  expecting  to  hear  from  him ; 
and  though  the  letter  was  not  long  de- 
layed, being  in  circumstances  which  does 
quickly  feel  despair,  she  had  begun  to 
despair. 

She  opened  it  with  joyful  alacrity  ;  but 
its  grave,  even  tenor  fell  like  a  fog  upon 
her  fancy.  At  the  sudden  softening  at 
the  close  she  suddenly  melted,  and  a 
sudden  tear  fell,  even  as  Henry's  had 
done ;   but    this    was    the    only  alleviating 
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sensation,  the  only  moment  that  had  any 
sweetness  in  it.  And  even  that  soft  close, 
even  the  remembrance  he  recalled  of  a 
former  day,  seemed  to  speak  of  the  pains 
of  gratitude.  She  could  see  and  feel  the 
sore  heart  labouring  under  the  weight  of 
her  benefits,  and  words  that  might  have 
been  sweet,  read  in  this  light,  became 
bitter. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  she  replied  to 
him ;  and  she  felt  none  of  the  difficulties 
Henry  had  felt.  Deep  down  in  her  soul 
secrets,  which  she  herself  rarely  faced, 
lay;  but  on  the  surface  she  could  still 
speak  of  him  and  to  him  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  days  before  that  painful 
secret  had  been  revealed. 

She  called  him  "my  dear  cousin,"  and 
said  how  glad  she  was  to  hear  of  his  return, 
glad  even   though  it  brought  a  blow  and 
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disappoinment  with  it,  in  that  it  deprived 
her  of  the  society  of  the  children.  Of  the 
bitter  blow  it  was  to  have  the  children  thus 
formally  removed  she  said  nothing,  but 
added  a  few  kind  words  regarding  them  ; 
how  greatly  interested  she  should  be  in 
their  future  welfare,  and  how  she  hoped 
their  visit  might  be  repeated.  There  was 
then  a  few  answers  to  the  directions  Henry 
had  given  for  the  journey,  and  she  closed 
Avith  a  simple  expression  of  her  thanks  for 
his  kind  words  and  thoughts  about  her- 
self 

She  felt  no  difficulty  in  writing,  and 
in  her  simple,  easy  style  Henry  certainly 
could  read  nothing,  could  suspect  nothing  of 
the  feelings  that  lay  beneath  it. 

All  was  made  ready  for  the  departure  of 
the  two  Devereux.  Thev  went  with  re- 
gret.     Henry  they  had  loved  when  he  was 
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with  theni,  but  of  their  London  home  they 
had  no  fond  recollections.  And  they  were 
parted  with  with  regret.  Although  with 
few  charms  of  body  and  mind,  they  had  the 
charm  of  being  easily  pleased ;  of  softening, 
and  improving  under  care  and  culture. 
Miss  Willis  had  devoted  herself  to  them. 
Mrs.  RatclifFe  had  loved  them  for  Henry's 
sake — that  Henry  to  whom  she  had  been 
disloyal,  but  whom,  even  during  her  disloy- 
alty, she  had  regretted  and  loved. 

But  there  was  one  who  cried  herself  ill 
when  the  day  of  departure  came,  and  this 
was  Sophy  Brook.  She  had  shewn  no  special 
love  for  the  children  during  their  stay,  but 
when  they  were  thus  suddenly  removed 
she  cried  till  she  had  a  fit  of  hysterics. 

Sophy  had  caught  cold,  as  it  was  said,  on 
that  June  afternoon  when  Stephen  Fan- 
shawe  carried  her  home.     She  had  a  severe 
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attack  of  bronchitis,  and  Dr.  Lewis,  a  fa- 
mous physician  at  the  Spa,  was  again  sum- 
moned to  see  her. 

He  brought  her  well  through  the  attack, 
but  she  did  not  afterwards  improve  as  he 
expected. 

^*  I  cannot  quite  understand  it,"  he  said 
one  day  to  Xora,  after  examining  her 
thoroughly ;  "  there  is  no  actual  disease 
about  the  lungs.  She  is  delicate  and  fra- 
gile, but  there  is  nothing  to  threaten  life, 
if  proper  care  is  taken.  Were  she  a  few 
years  older,"  he  added,  laughing,  "  I  should 
ask  if  there  was  anything  wrong  here," 
lightly  touching  his  heart.  "  She  has  every 
symptom  of  a  pining,  hopeless  attachment. 
But,  of  course,  with  her  it  is  impossible." 

Nora  repeated  the  words  smilingly  to  Mrs. 
RatcliiFe.  Mrs.  RatclifFe  looked  serious  on 
the  subject. 

VOL.  Ill,  K 
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"That's  queer,"  she  observed.  "We 
used  to  say,  her  mother  and  me,  that  So- 
phy had  lost  her  heart  to  Mr.  Henry  Deve- 
reux.  But  we  spoke  jokingly,  you  know," 
she  added  quickly,  as  Nora  blushed  ;  which 
she  took  as  a  rebuke  for  her  speech.  "  He 
had  such  a  way  with  him — turning  her 
head,  silly  little  thing!" 

"  Of  course  it  is  only  a  joke,"  Nora 
said ;  but  nevertheless  her  interest  in  Sophy 
increased. 

When  the  news  of  his  arrival  came,  she 
had  told  Sophy  of  it  herself,  and  was 
amused  by  the  pink  glow  that  stole  into 
her  cheek. 

"  Do  you  think  he  will  come  down 
here?"     Sophy  had  asked. 

"I  don't  know  about  that.  Do  you 
want  to  see  him,  Sophy?"  she  added 
lightly,  for  at  the  thought  of  Sophy's  sup- 
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posed   attachment   her  own   took  courage. 

The  pink  glow  changed  to  a  deep  crim- 
son, and  Sophy  turned  away  her  eyes 
while  she  said  petulantly, 

"I  never  said  so;  why  should  I?" 
And  Nora,  though  amused  and  interested, 
said  no  more. 

When,  however,  the  news  was  broken 
that  Simon  and  Annabella  were  to  go, 
and  that  no  visit  from  Henry  would  take 
place,  Sophy  cried ;  and  when  the  children 
took  leave  of  her,  she  cried  herself  into  a 
fit  of  hysterics. 

*'  It's  not  for  them^''  Mrs.  RatclifFe  said 
mysteriously,  tossing  her  chin,  and  making 
wondering  eyes  at  Xora. 

Nora  smiled,  but  wondered  too,  and 
devoted  herself  to  cheer  the  pining  in- 
valid. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

rpWO  days  after  the  departure  of  the 
-*-  young  Devereux,  ^lonsieur  d'Alberg 
wrote  to  tell  Nora  of  his  approaching 
marriage.  With  spme  pomp  he  observed 
that  the  education  of  the  children  being 
his  first  duty,  he  had  guided  his  affec- 
tions with  that  idea  in  his  mind,  and  was 
happy  to  say  that  he  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  find  an  efficient  guardian.  He 
begged  that  he  might  have  his  daughters 
restored  to  him  in  a  fortnight's  time;  and 
gave  directions,  as  Henry  had  done,  as  to 
how  the  journey  was  to  be  properly  per- 
formed. 
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Nora  was  in  dismay,  and  in  her  dismay 
condescended  to  supplicate.  She  accepted 
the  fact  of  his  marrying  for  his  children's 
good,  and  agreed  with  him  that  an  effici- 
ent guardian  would  be  invaluable  for 
them.  But  she  begged  him  to  allow  her 
to  'keep  her  sisters  until  the  spring.  She 
told  him  of  the  recent  departure  of  her 
cousins,  and  dwelt  with  pathos  on  the 
loneliness  she  would  now  endure  in  her 
large  house. 

The  account,  however,  that  Monsieur 
d'Alberg  had  given  of  his  marriage  was 
not  quite  correct.  He  had  chosen  his 
first  wife,  and  tyrannized  over  her ;  but 
the  lady  about  to  be  his  wife  had  chosen 
him,  and  there  was  little  doubt  would 
tyrannize  over  him.  She  was  a  maiden 
lady,  whose  passion  was  management ;  and 
when   she   saw   Monsieur   d'x\lberg,    being 
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at  the  moment  out  of  employment,  she 
decided  on  taking  charge  of  him  and  his 
four   young   children. 

She  was  likely  to  prove  a  kind  step- 
mother, but  she  had  no  pity  to  spare 
for  Nora.  The  letter  was  submitted  to 
her,  but  what  she  understood  of  Nora's 
position  made  her  feel  envious,  not  com- 
passionate. She  insisted  on  the  imme- 
diate return  of  her  step-daughters — for 
she  was  married  when  the  letter  arriv- 
ed— and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Mon- 
sieur d'Alberg  made  her  understand  that 
his  promise  to  leave  the  youngest  to  the 
charge  of  her  sister  and  godmother  had 
been  given.  Unwilling  to  deprive  An- 
nora  of  the  advantages  in  store  for  her, 
he  did  manage  to  hold  his  ground  on 
this  point ;  but  nothing  else  was  con- 
ceded,   and   punctually    to    the    day    the 
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little   twins   left   Riddlemere    for   Geneva. 

The  strife  with  her  stepfather,  and  the 
departure  of  her  sisters,  for  a  time  occupied 
Nora's  mind.  But  when  all  excitement 
had  ceased,  and  she  was  left  alone  with 
one  little  child,  who,  pining  after  her  four 
companions,  was  sad  also,  the  sensation  of 
loneliness,  and  of  aching  longing  for  a 
something  she  did  not  dare  to  think  of, 
became  almost  overpowering. 

She  had  hoped  that  the  connection  with 
her  cousins  might  be  closely  maintained  ; 
she  had  imagined  that  it  might  be  main- 
tained through  Henry,  but  in  both  respects 
she  was  disappointed. 

The  first  letter — the  account  of  the  jour- 
ney— came  in  due  course ;  but  it  was 
from  Simon,  and  was  as  unsatisfactory,  as 
vexing,  as  a  boy's  letter  could  be. 

He   began  by  saying  that   he  wrote  be- 
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cause  she  had  desired  him  to  do  so  ;  and 
that,  as  he  wrote,  Henry  would  not.  In 
words  evidently  dictated,  he  then  went  on 
to  say  how  the  journey  had  been  made, 
how  Henry  met  them  at  the  station ;  how 
surprised  he  was  at  their  size,  and  "  he 
begs  me  to  say  how  much  he  thinks  we 
are  improved." 

After  this  the  boy  had  evidently  been 
left  to  himself,  and  a  few  natural  words 
were  added. 

"We  like  London  better  than  we  ex- 
pected. The  house  is  quite  a  little  thing, 
but  rather  jolly.  Henry  is  very  good- 
natured,  but  quite  changed.  His  hair  is  cut 
short,  and  that  is  what,  I  daresay,  makes 
him  look  ill."  (Henry  in  former  times  had 
been  somewhat  vain  of  his  abundant  and 
glossy  hair.)  "  He  says  perhaps  we  are  to 
live  in  the  country  next  year.      I  wish  it 
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could   have   been    near    Riddle  mere.     We 
never  can  like  anything  as  well. 
"  Your  affectionate  cousin, 

*^  Simon  Devereux." 

The  poor  boy  had  seemed  to  make  a 
little  collection  of  teasing  facts,  and  to 
throw  them  out  for  Nora's  benefit. 

After  this  she  heard  no  more  for  three 
weeks.  Annabella  then  wrote  to  tell 
her  that  they  had  a  Mademoiselle  to 
teach  them  every  day ;  that  she  was  very 
good-natured ;  that  Henry  was  not  often 
in  London,  but  when  he  was,  was  very 
good-natured,  and  had  given  her  a  doll 
with  blue  eyes. 

Nor  did  future  letters  add  much  to  her 
information.  They  were  very  rare — Nora 
could  not  know  that  when  they  came  they 
were    by   Henry's  order.      About  once    a 
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month  he  would  say.  ••  Have  you  writ- 
ten lately  to  Miss  Smith,  Bella?"  and  a 
letter  would  then  be  compounded  by  Ma- 
demoiselle and  Annabella,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  Henry,  and  which,  if  without  a 
blot^  he  would  pronounce  all  right.  That 
it  contained  no  information  regarding  him- 
self he  was  not  likely  to  observe.  Not 
that  the  children  forgot  Nora ;  but  a  child's 
correspondence  is  a  visionary  thing. 

Very  dreary  was  the  present,  and  dreary 
too  the  look  of  the  future,  for  there  was 
added  at  this  time  the  departure  of  Airs. 
Elliott  from  Thomeybank.  In  vain  dreams 
Nora  had  pictured  a  meeting  with  Henr}' 
there ;  but  Mrs.  Elliott  had  a  sister  in  de- 
clining health.  It  was  her  only  sister ;  and, 
in  pity  for  his  wife,  Mr.  EUiott  had  not 
only  consented  to  go  abroad,  but  had  actu- 
ally proposed  the  step.     For  four  or  five 
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months  Thorneybank  was  to  be  shut  up. 

And  yet  while,  as  it  seemed,  all  things 
tended  to  prevent  a  meeting  between 
Nora  and  Henry,  there  was  a  chance 
meeting  in  store  for  her.  So  little 
needed  as  well  as  useless  are  oftentimes 
the  worries  of  blind  mortals. 

Sophy  Brook's  health  continued  to  de- 
cline— that  is  to  say,  it  did  not  improve, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  same  thing. 
Nora,  whose  interest  had  been  greatly 
excited,  and  who  paid  her  continued  at- 
tention, was  the  first  to  make  this  obser- 
vation. She  began  to  feel  that  she  was 
destined  not  to  recover;  and,  with  this 
thought  in  her  head,  to  meditate  on  what 
her  duty,  with  regard  to  Sophy's  state  of  re- 
ligious preparation,  ought  to  be.  Hitherto 
to  keep  Sophy  amused  had  been  with 
everybody    the    great    object.      Some    in- 
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valids  are  comfortable  invalids.  They 
allow  attentions,  they  invite  them,  and, 
receiving  them  with  gratitude,  excite  those 
who  wait  upon  them  to  new  efforts. 
These  invalids  are  blessings,  not  cares. 
But  Sophy  was  an  uncomfortable  invalid. 
It  was  hardly  possible  to  please  her. 
If  attentions  were  paid  her,  she  said, 
"Why  was  she  to  be  treated  as  if  she 
was  ill?"  Yet  if,  to  punish  her  per- 
verseness,  a  little  neglect  was  sometimes 
administered,  or  if  by  chance  anything 
was  forgotten,  her  peevishness  was  a 
torment  to  the  house. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  an  invalid  of 
this  class  had  been  a  greater  blessing 
to  Nora  than  a  comfortable  invalid  could 
have  been ;  it  occupied  her  mind  as  no 
other  could  have  done.  Nevertheless, 
when   she   began    to   observe   that   Sophy 
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never  really  improved  in  health,  and  to 
feel  convinced  that  death  would  come 
some  day  when,  perhaps,  not  expected, 
the  faults  of  Sophy's  temper  and  dis- 
position began  to  press  upon  her  mind. 
The  clergyman  of  Riddlemere  was  an 
elderly  man — not  old,  but  elderly.  He 
was  a  kind-hearted  man,  sincerely  bent 
on  doing  his  duty,  but  he  was  not  what 
would  now  be  called  an  active  man. 
Had  he  been  born  twenty  years  later 
he  would  probably  have  been  so,  for 
he  had  latent  qualities  of  a  useful  and 
valuable  kind;  but  in  his  early  days 
he  had  run  in  a  groove — a  groove  of 
reading,  hearing,  thinking,  preaching,  and 
a  sort  of  mud  had  settled  over  his 
moral  and  intellectual  frame.  He  could 
not  bear  an  excess,  and  if  the  poor 
man   was  proud  of  anything  (and  he  was 
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not  proud)  it  was  of  being  a  humdrum. 
"  As  for  me,"  he  would  say,  if  he  ever 
fell  into  society  whose  zeal  appeared  to 
him  dangerous,  "  I  am  a  humdrum,  and, 
please  God,  mean  to  die  so."  And  he 
thought  he  was  saying  a  good  thing ; 
not   a   witty,    but   a   religious   thing. 

When  Nora  came  into  his  parish,  he 
soon  perceived  that  she  was  an  enthu- 
siast, but  he  shortly  found,  also,  that 
her  enthusiasm  was  chiefly  on  benevo- 
lence; that,  as  far  as  religious  knowledge 
went,  she  was  ignorant ;  that  the  strife 
of  parties  was  as  incomprehensible  to 
her  mind  as  the  warfare  of  the  Greeks 
among  themselves  ;  and  that,  so  far 
from  wishing  to  stir  him  out  of  that 
muddy  atmosphere  he  so  much  loved, 
she  was  ready,  as  humbly  and  devoutly 
as    his    poorest    almswoman,     to    receive 
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instruction  from  his  hands.  Such  being 
the  case,  they  got  on  well  together.  He 
gave  her  good  advice — advice  really  sound 
and  good — whenever  she  wanted  it;  and 
he  attended  to  her  wishes  regarding  the 
church  music,  paying  to  it  a  greater  de- 
gree of  attention  than  had  been  his  habit 
until  she  came. 

But  although  Xora  was,  owing  to  her 
imperfect  and  foreign  education,  little  in- 
structed in  religious  questions,  her  mind 
was  young  and  active.  The  muddy  at- 
mosphere was  not  beloved  by  her ;  and, 
though  she  entered  not  upon  questions 
which  she  did  not  understand,  certain 
things  made  an  impression  on  her  brain  ; 
almost  without  knowing  they  were  there, 
she  found  them  there  when  they  were  re- 
quired. 

It  was  thus  with  regard  to  Sophy.     She 
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felt  that  she  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  appointed  to  watch  over  her,  and 
yet  how  to  accomplish  this  without  alarm- 
ing Sophy,  she  hardly  knew.  Mr.  Lee 
had  often  seen  her ;  he  sometimes  shook 
hands  with  her.  If  she  had  been  able  to 
be  at  church,  he  said  he  had  been  glad  to 
see  her  there ;  if  she  had  not,  he  said  he 
hoped  he  should  soon  see  her  there  ;  but 
with  this  his  attentions  had  rested.  Feel- 
ing, naturally  perhaps,  that  with  Nora  and 
Miss  Willis  to  instruct  her,  his  cares 
were  better  bestowed  elsewhere,  to  them 
he   had   left  her. 

After  some  consideration,  it  struck 
Nora  that  Sophy  was  approaching  an 
age  when  the  preparation  for  her  con- 
firmation should  begin ;  and  when  once 
this  thought  was  admitted,  her  way  was 
clear.      She     mentioned     the    subject    to 
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Mr.  Lee,  and  was  pleased  to  find  that 
he  entered  into  her  wishes  ;  offering  to 
take  all  responsibility  upon  himself,  and 
explain  to  Sophy  why  he  asked  to  visit 
her. 

His  first  visit  was  dreaded  by  Xora. 
Sophy  was  so  strange  a  being  that  she 
felt  almost  as  if  striking  her  death-bell 
in  permitting  the  agitation  it  might  cause 
her.  But  there  is  no  arguing  on  human 
characters,  especially  in  their  perverse 
young  days.  Far  from  being  agitated, 
Sophy  was  pleased  ;  far  from  being 
alarmed  about  her  health,  the  mention 
of  her  confirmation  allayed  her  fears. 
She  was  alw^ays  more  or  less  uneasy 
about  herself,  even  when  wilfully  op- 
posing the  rules  laid  down  for  her 
benefit,  and  the  mention  of  an  event 
which   could   not   take  place    till   the  fol- 
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lowing  spring  seemed  to  her  like  an 
assurance  that  for  so  long  at  least  her 
life  was  secure.  And  if  she  lived  till 
the   spring,    why  should  she   die   then? 

The  visits  of  Mr.  Lee  were  therefore 
peaceably  permitted,  and  to  a  certain  de- 
gree liked.  Her  mind  was  lively  and 
intelligent,  and  any  instruction  bestowed 
in   a   kindly   manner   was   pleasing  to  her. 

Sophy  was  not  a  religiously  minded 
child.  Though  fond  of  religious  tales 
and  hymns,  and  very  scrupulous  in  re- 
gard to  saying  her  prayers  morning  and 
night,  she  had  not  a  reverent  mind.  She 
liked  to  be  instructed,  but  not  admon- 
ished;  and,  as  far  as  she  was  able, 
drew  off  the  minds  of  those  who  visited 
her  from  practical  to  theoretical  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Lee  had  a  quiet  homely  way  of  speak- 
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ing,  which,  for  the  most  part,  went  right 
to  the  subject  on  which  he  was  engaged, 
and  with  many  of  his  parishioners  had  been 
in  their  illness  very  effective.  But  even  he 
was  drawn  out  of  his  usual  track  by  Sophy. 
He  was  unprepared  for  the  intelligence  of 
her  mind.  It  was  not  what  he  had  ex- 
pected of  Mrs.  Brook's  daughter,  and  he 
hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  it !  Her 
beauty  also,  and  her  winningiy  capricious 
ways,  aifected,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  be- 
wildered him — so  bewildered  him  as  to 
shake  him  out  of  his  muddy  atmosphere,  and 
lure  hhn  to  follow  her  into  the  questions 
she  put  out  for  his  consideration. 

It  was  so,  at  least,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  attendance.  After  four  or  five  visits  he 
became  aware  of  a  defect  in  his  teachinfr. 
He  observed  that,  after  visiting  Sophy,  his 
own  mind  was  busied  about  the  difficulties  of 
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the  Old  Testament,  questions  of  a  small 
Colenso  kind,  which  had  already  presented 
themselves  to  Sophy's  youthful  intellect, 
and  with  which  she  occupied  him  during  a 
great  part  of  his  stay. 

Mr.  Lee  shook  his  head  at  himself;  and 
on  the  next  occasion,  having  in  his  explana- 
tions on  the  Catechism  read  a  part  of  the 
Baptismal  service,  in  which  a  mention  is 
made  of  Noah's  ark ;  and,  having  been  ar- 
rested by  Sophy  with  a  question  as  to  how 
he  imagined  the  beasts  were  stowed  away 
in  the  ark,  he  was  on  the  alert. 

"  Never  mind  the  beasts,  Sophy,"  he  re- 
plied quaintly.  "It  will  be  more  to  the 
purpose  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  the 
wild  beasts  in  your  heart ;"  and  seeing  her 
smile  at  this  he  went  on :  "  We  will  attack 
them  one  by  one,  and  first  of  all  the  ele- 
phant.    There  is  generally   an  elephant  in 
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every  ark.     I  mean,  my  dear  child,  what   is 
your  besetting  sin  ?" 

At  this  sudden  turn  Sophy's  smiles  vanish- 
ed.    Her  cheeks  became  of  a  crimson   dye, 
and  in  a  moment — for  Sophy's  tears  were 
always  near — large  drops  fell  on  her   crim- 
son cheeks. 

Mr.  Lee  was  much  troubled.  A  charac- 
ter like  Sophy's  was  new  to  him,  and 
though  a  few  minutes  before  he  had  been 
anxious  to  stab,  he  was  now  desirous  only 
to  soothe. 

"Don't  cry,  Sophy,"  he  said,  patting 
her  hand,  ''  I  never  meant  to  accuse  you  of 
any  terrible  sin.  We  all  have  our  special 
temptations;  and  from  things  I  had  seen,  and 
heard,  I  fancied  you  had  one  special  temp- 
tation. Are  you  not  a  little  cross  and  peev- 
ish, my  child  ?" 

The  intense  blush   faded    from    Sophy's 
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cheeks  ;  the  tears  ceased  ;  the  countenance 
cleared,  and  she  rephed,  "  I  am.  sir.  But 
indeed  I  don't  mean  to  be  ;"  and  then,  with 
a  little  of  her  peculiar  sophistry,  "  I  think 
it  is  my  illness  more  than  myself  that  is  in 
fault.     I  was  not  cross  when  I  was  young." 

Mr.  Lee  need  not  be  followed  into  the 
way  in  which  he  dealt  with  this  argument. 
He  spoke  well,  and  Sophy  profitted.  It  was 
remarked  by  all  that  she  was  less  cross 
and  petulant.  All  her  energies  appeared  to 
be  directed  to  this  point,  and  with  success. 

On  one  occasion,  when  she  had  borne  a 
disappointment  with  great  good-humour, 
Nora  could  not  refrain  from  a  kind  word  of 
praise. 

"  I  am  fighting  with  my  wild  beasts,  Mr. 
Lee  says,"  said  Sophy  smiling.  "  We  are 
to  attack  them  one  by  one;  and  my  temper 
is  my  elephant." 
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"  And  have  you  got  a  whale  ?"  asked  old 
Mrs.  Ratcliffe,  who  was  present,  and  whose 
mind  was  excited  by  the  thought  of  Sophy's 
warfare. 

A  dark  shade  fell  on  the  girl's  face,  and 
it  was  only  after  a  moment  that  she  said, 
"  A  whale  is  not  a  wild  beast.  Gran." 

The  instructions  were  continued  during 
the  autumn,  and  Sophy's  health  continued 
not  to  improve.  It  was  towards  the  end  of 
November,  at  a  sudden  change  from  mild 
weather  to  a  searching  east  wind,  that,  in 
spite  of  every  care,  Sophy  caught  a  violent 
cold. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  r^AN  I  speak  with  Miss  Smith  ?"  asked 
^-^     Mr.  Lee,  as  he   left    the   room    of 
Sophy  Brook  late  one  evening  in  the  begin- 
ing  of  December. 

Sophy  had  been  very  ill.  The  violence 
of  the  attack  had  abated,  but  she  did  not 
rally.  Dr.  Lewis,  who  again  attended, 
said,  that  although  the  case  was  not  hope- 
less, the  violence  of  the  late  attack  had  con- 
siderably modified  his  former  opinion. 
There  was,  evidently,  mischief  within. 

She  one  day  surprised  her  mother  in 
tears.  Mrs.  Brook  thought  she  was  sleeping. 
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and  was  therefore  indulging  herself  in  a 
good  cry  by  her  bedside.  But  Sophy  was 
either  not  sleeping,  or  else  awoke,  and 
heard  sundry  small  sounds,  as  of  tears  and 
their  consequences.  She  put  back  a  little 
white  curtain  from  the  head  of  her  bed, 
and  asked  her  mother  why  she  cried  ? 

Mrs.  Brook  had  none  of  her  daughter's 
intelligence.  She  was  paralyzed  by  the 
sudden  inquiry,  and  made  no  reply. 

"  Am  I  going  to  die  ?"  asked  Sophy  with 
authority. 

Mrs.  Brook  replied  that  she  was  sure  she 
hoped  not,  but  when  people  were  very  ill 
they  sometimes  did  die. 

Sophy  said  no  more ;  but  the  next  morn- 
ing Mrs.  Brook,  who  slept  in  her  daughter's 
room,  reported  to  Nora  that  she  had  had  a 
very  bad  night ;  restless  and  feverish.  "  And 
she   kept   talking  about  her  besetting  sin. 
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and  sometimes  she  called  it  an  elephant, 
and  sometimes  a  whale,  and  such  non- 
sense." 

During  all  the  day  Sophy  lay  brooding, 
and  towards  evening  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
Mr.  Lee. 

It  was  late  when  he  came,  and  it  was  on 
leaving  her  room  that  he  asked  to  see 
Nora. 

He  was  taken  to  the  drawing-room,  in 
which  she  and  Miss  Willis  were  sitting. 

"  Sophy  Brook  ^desired  me  to  come  and 
make  a  request  to  you,"  he  said,  as  he  ap- 
proached the  place  where  she  was  writing. 
"  It  is  a  curious  one.  She  wishes  much  to 
see  Mr.  Devereux  once  more." 

Nora  had  risen  to  receive  him,  but 
turned  back  to  her  writing,  to  conceal 
the  glow  which  came  to  her  cheeks  at 
this  strange  request. 
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"  Mr.  Devereux !"  she  repeated,  as  she 
gathered  her  papers  together. 

"  If  you  consent  to  her  wish  she  will 
further  ask  you  to  write  and  press  him  to 
come  without  delay." 

"  But,  Mr.  Lee,"  Xora  said,  recovered 
from  her  first  surprise,    "  can   I  ?" 

She  was  thinking  of  the  singularity 
of  writing  to  a  busy  man  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  away  at  least,  to  ask  him  to 
come  to  the  sick-bed  of  a  fanciful  child. 

"  It  can  do  no  harm,"  he  replied  ;  "  it 
must  be  for  Mr.  Devereux  to  decide 
whether  or  no  he  consents  to  the  re- 
quest." 

"If  you  think  so — "  she  said,  hesitat- 
ingly ;  and  she  looked  into  his  face  to  en- 
deavour to  gather  from  it  what  he  thought. 
But  it  was  as  impassive  as  it  was  wont 
to  be. 
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"  I  think,"  he  replied,  "  that  Sophy  is 
very  ill  ;  and  when  a  person  in  weak 
health  has  a  strong  fancy,  I  would  al- 
ways yield  to  it  wlien  it  is  sane  and 
possible.  It  is  giving  trouble  to  Mr. 
Devereux;  but,  as  I  before  said,  it  will 
be  for  him  to  refuse  or  decline  the  re- 
quest. There  can  be  no  harm  in  making 
it." 

"  Xo." 

'^Then  I  may  tell  Sophy  you  will 
write?  It  will  be  too  late  for  this 
night's  post ;  but  the  letter  might  go  in 
the  morning." 

Xora   acquiesced,  and   he   left   her. 

There  was  no  harm  certainly  in  mak- 
ing the  request ;  but  the  bare  idea  of 
his  coming  had  brought  a  pulse  into 
every   Hmb   of  her   body.      She  was   ting- 
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ling  with  agitation  from  head  to  foot  as 
she  sat  down  to  write. 

"  How^  strange  of  Sophy !"  she  said  to 
Miss  \Yillis. 

^'  It  is  the  little  romance  of  her  life," 
was  the  reply.  "  Mr.  Devereux  cannot 
be  angry  at  such    devotion." 

Nora  wrote  : 

"My  dear  Cousin, 

"  You  remember  httle  Sophy 
Brook.  She  is  no  longer  very  little,  and 
is  very  ill.  For  two  years  she  has  been 
out  of  health,  and,  having  lately  caught 
cold,  is  much  worse,  and,  I  fear,  is  in 
danger.  She  has  a  great  wish  to  see 
you  once  more — so  great,  that  we  can- 
not refuse  to  tell  you  of  it.  I  do  not 
think  she  has  ever  forgotten  you,  or  the 
kindness   you   showed    her;    and    if    you 
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could  attend  to  her  wish — although  I 
feel  it  is  asking  a  great  deal — it  would 
cheer  and  comfort  her. 

"  Your  affectionate  cousin, 

"Nora  Smith." 

In  two  days  Henry  replied — 

"I  will  certainly  attend  to  Sophy 
Brook's  request.  This  day  I  am  obliged 
to  go  down  into  Hertfordshire,  but  hope 
to  be  back  by  ten,  and  will  start  by 
the  night  mail.  I  hope  I  may  reach 
Riddlemere  by  four  o'clock.  Poor  Sophy ! 
she  was  once  my  only  friend. 

"Henry  Devereux." 

The  letter  was  placed  in  Sophy's  hands 
in  the  morning,  and  a  tear  fell  from  her 
eyes  at  the  last  words.  It  was  a  strange 
little  romance,  Nora   thought,   thinking  of 
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what  Miss  Willis  had  said ;  and  she  kissed 
Sophy  lovingly,  with  unconscious  sympathy 
in  her  feelins-s. 

All  the  morning  Sophy  lay  quiet.  Be- 
tween twelve  and  one  o'clock  she  heard  a 
sound,  and  asked  her  mother  to  look  out 
and  see  if  it  was  Mr.  Powderhara  arriving. 
He  still  came  on  certain  days  to  the  office 
at  Riddlemere. 

It  was  so,  and  Sophy  begged  her  mother 
to  go  to  him,  and  say  she  would  be  glad  to 
speak  to  him.  "You  need  not  say  anything 
about  it,"  she  observed,  "  to  any  one  else." 

Mrs.  Brook  stared,  and  thoudit  her 
daughter  must  either  be  going  to  die,  or  go 
mad  outright;  but  she  implicitly  obeyed 
her. 

She  shortly  came  back  with  a  message 
that  Mr.  Powderham  would  be  very  happy 
to  see  Sophy,  but  he  had  an  appointment  at 
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two  o'clock,  some  miles  off.  He  should  be 
returning  about  four,  and  would  go  up  and 
see  her  then,  if  she  allowed  it. 

"That  will  do  very  well,"  she  replied, 
and  relapsed  into  silence. 

Henry  arrived  at  four  o'clock,  as  he  had 
expected.  He  was  shew^n  up  into  the  room, 
where  Nora  awaited  him.  And  all  the  agi- 
tation which  for  days  had  been  stirring 
within  her,  and  all  the  feelings  of  the  years 
since  they  had  parted,  changed  or  melted 
away  in  his  presence.  Nothing  could  be 
more  simple  or  commonplace  than  their 
meeting.  There  was  no  awkwardness,  no 
doubt,  no  hesitation.  Henrv  shook  hands 
with  her  and  then  said, 

"How  is  Sophy  to-day?"  as  he  might 
have  done  had  they  been  in  the  constant 
habit  of  meeting. 

Nora  replied,    and    added,    "It  is  very 
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kind    of    you    to    attend    to    her   wish.  " 

'*  I  did  not  come  wholly  out  of  kindness," 
he  said.  "  I  hope  I  should  have  come  only 
on  that  account,  but  I  had  another  reason." 

He  spoke  so  entirely  without  feeling,  or 
meaning,  that  it  never  even  crossed  Nora's 
brain  to  imagine  a  flattering  or  sentimental 
idea  to  be  contained  in  his  words.  She 
wondered  what  he  meant,  but  did  not  pre- 
sume to  ask.  When  Sophy  had  been  thus 
disposed  of  a  silence  came,  and  with  the 
silence  came  a  little  awkwardness. 

Nora  was  the  one  to  relieve  it.  She  said 
she  would  go  and  see  if  Sophy  was  inclined 
to  receive  him.  She  went,  but  almost  hn- 
mediately  returned,  saying  she  was  not 
ready. 

She  then  remembered  hospitality,  and 
begged  Henry  to  have  something  to  eat. 

"  There  is  cold   luncheon  ready   in   the 
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dining-room,"  she  said.  ''  Four  o'clock  is 
not  an  hour  for  dinner,  I  suppose,  but  if 
you  would  like  hot  things  better,  they  will 
be  ready  in  a  moment." 

He  declined  the  hot  things,  but  accepted 
the  cold  offer ;  and  as  she  rose  to  ring  the 
bell  said, 

"  Do  not  ring.  I  should  like  to  try  and 
find  my  way.  Did  they  keep  to  the  old 
plan  of  the  house  ?" 

And,  receiving  an  acquiescence  to  this 
question,  he  left  the  room  and  left  Nora 
alone.  And  then  strange  feelings  stole 
over  her ;  so  strange  that  she  sat  lost 
in  reverie.  She  went  over,  in  those  few 
minutes,  all  their  singular  acquaintance, 
the  few  happy  meetings  at  the  Spa,  and 
the  stormy  close ;  and  then  that  one 
meeting  at  Riddlemere,  the  recollection 
of    which     never     failed     to     make     her 
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blood  dance  in  her  veins.  And  now  he 
was  here  in  her  house  after  nearly 
three  years'  absence ;  and  all  was  cold 
and  calm  and  passionless,  all  except  her 
beating  heart  within. 

She  was  roused  by  his  voice  at  the 
door. 

"  Mrs.  RatclifFe  came  to  fetch  me,  Miss 
Smith,"  he  said ;  "  and  Sophy  wishes  you 
to  come  too." 

Nora  jumped  up.  Mrs.  Ratcliife  had 
been  in  quest  of  a  candle,  for  the  passages 
were  not  yet  lit,  and  now  joined  them  at 
the  door. 

^' Sophy  sent  me  for  Mr.  Devereux, 
ma'am,"  she  said;  "but  the  child  begged 
me  to  ask  you  to  come  also." 

And  so  saying  she  led  the  way  along 
the  dark  passages. 

When   the   door    of  Sophy's   room  was 
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thrown  open  Nora  felt  bewildered.  It 
seemed  to  be  full  of  people.  Two  can- 
dles were  burning  on  a  table  near  a 
fire,  and  there  stood  Mrs.  Brook  and  two 
maids  of  the  house.  Bv  the  side  of 
Sophy's  bed  sat  Mr.  Powderham,  and 
behind  him  stood  Mr.  Lee.  Miss  Willis 
was  also  there. 

Nora  paused  at  the  door,  and  looked 
at  Henry  who  followed  her,  with  per- 
plexity and  surprise ;  but  he  did  not 
appear  to  be  surprised ;  and  when  Mrs. 
RatclifFe  turned  and  touched  his  arm, 
followed   her  to    Sophy's   bed. 

"Here  is  Mr.  Devereux,  my  dear,"  she 
said,  stooping  over  her.  "  Will  you  have 
a  candle?" 

"  No,  I  don't  want  light,"  she  replied, 
fretfullv.     "  I  want  Mr.  Devereux." 

"  Here   I   am,  Sophy,"  he  said,  holding 
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out  his  hand.  "I  am  sorry  you  are  so 
ill." 

"I  want  to  speak  to  you,  sir,"  she 
said,  taking  no  notice  of  the  hand  he 
held  out.  "  I  want  to  tell  you,  and  to 
tell  you  before  all  these  people,  that  I 
was  the  person  who  burnt  the  house. 
It  kills  me  to  tell  it,  but  it  has  killed 
me  worse  to  hide  it." 

*'  I  have  often  fancied  it  might  have 
been  so,  Sophy,"  Henry  replied,  and  in 
a  voice  so  calm  and  clear,  no  one  could 
have  imagined  the  storms  that  had 
been  stirred  by  the  subject.  ^'  Thank 
you  for  telling  me.  You  will  make  a 
new  man  of  me." 

"  And  do  you  forgive  ?"  she  asked,  with 
a  low,   gasping  sob. 

"  Forgive,  Sophy  !  My  poor  child !" 
and    he    stooped   down    and    kissed    her, 
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"  there  are  too  many  things  for  which 
I  need  to  be  forgiven  to  talk  much  of 
forgiveness.  But  indeed  I  do  forgive, 
and  thank  you." 

There  was  another  sob  from  Sophy, 
and  then  a  sound  of  a  nose  blowing  by 
her  bed.  This  was  from  Mr.  Powderham. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  who,  unless 
when  things  come  in  the  routine  of  busi- 
ness, are  always  affected.  Poor  Sophy, 
making  her  dying  confession,  touched  him. 
He  blew  his  nose,  and  then  said, 

"  Mr.  Devereux,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I 
understand  now  why  Sophy  Brook  wished 
to  have  me  here.  I  beg  your  pardon  for 
my  unjust  suspicions ;  which,  however,  I 
will  add,  have  long  slept." 

"You  were  certainly  very  hard  upon 
me,  Mr.  Powderham,"  Henry  replied. 
"But  since   the   matter   may   be   now   set 
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at  rest,  I  would  rather  not,  even  in  dis- 
cussion, return  to  recollections  of  that  time 
of  horror." 

"  It  was  because  he  was  so  hard  that 
I  was  frightened,"  Sophy  cried  in  a  shrill 
voice.  "  I  thought  if  he  was  angry  with 
vou,  what  would  he  be  with  me." 

"  How  was  it,  Sophy  ?"  Mr.  Powderham 
asked,  stooping  towards  her  bed ;  the  curi- 
osity of  the  man  putting  other  feelings 
to  flight. 

"  I  saw  Mr.  Devereux  go  into  Miss 
Smith's  room,  and  he  was  there  about 
five  minutes ;  and  then  I  saw  him  come 
out ;  and  I  wondered  what  he  had  been 
doing  there ;  and  I  thought  I  would  go 
and  see.  So  I  slipped  away  from  Gran 
and  mother  and  went  in ;  and  it  was  so 
dark  I  could  not  see  if  he  had  changed 
anything,  so  I  lit  the  candle  on  the  table; 
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and  just  as  I  had  lit  it,  I  heard  a  noise, 
and  I  was  afraid  Gran  would  come  and 
catch  me,  so  I  slipped  out  and  left  the 
candle.  I  remembered  after  I  was  in 
bed,  but  I  never  thought  a  little  candle 
could  do  any  harm."  And  she  ended 
with  another  sob. 

"Well,  never  mind,"  Mr.  Powderham 
said  soothingly  ;  "  it  does  not  matter  now. 
Why,  the  house  is  as  fine  as  if  there  had 
never  been  an  accident." 

"  I  did  not  care  about  the  house,"  Sophy 
cried,  in  the  same  shrill  voice,  "  it  was 
because  you  suspected  Mr.  Devereux  that 
I  was  so  unhappy.  I  meant  every  mo- 
ment to  tell,  but  I  did  not  dare,  and  it 
has  killed  me." 

"  Poor  child  !"  Henry  said  kindly,  "  you 
will  be  happy  now.  You  have  made  me 
very    happy,    you  know.     We   are   tiring 
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her,  are  we  not?"  he  said,  turning  to 
Mrs.  Ratdiife ;  feeling  that  he  was  the 
person  in  whom  it  lay  to  end  the 
scene. 

She  agreed,  and  the  whole  party  be- 
gan to  move.  Henry  moved  also,  but 
after  going  a  few  steps  went  back  again 
to  the  bed.  "  Good-bye,  Sophy,"  and  he 
kissed  her.  "I  am  going  back  to  Lon- 
don to-night." 

**0h,    must   you?"   she   gasped. 

"Yes,  I  must.  God  bless  you,  my 
poor  child,  and  do  not  trouble  about 
having  made  me  unhappy  any  more. 
You  have  always  been  my  kind  friend, 
and   now   more   so   than    ever." 

He  touched  her  little  hand,  and  left  the 
room. 

Nora  had  returned  to  the  drawing-room, 
which  was  now  lighted,  and  where  also  Mr. 
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Powderliam  and  Mr.  Lee  stood.  Henry 
joined  them  there,  and  Xora  now,  for  the 
first  time  saw  him  clearly,  and  saw  how 
much  he  was  changed.  She  agreed  with 
Simon  that  it  was  probably  caused  in  part 
by  the  shortness  of  his  hair ;  he  had  former- 
ly, as  was  said,  been  proud  of  it,  and  had 
worn  it  in  a  manner  which,  in  a  woman, 
would  have  been  called  coquettish  ;  but  all 
airs  of  that  kind  were  at  an  end.  His  head 
had  been  shaved  during  his  fever,  and  the 
hair  had  not  yet  attained  its  old  growth. 
It  was  not,  however,  only  the  growth  of  the 
hair.  His  air,  and,  as  Dickens  would  say, 
''  deportment,"  was  altogether  different — 
grave,  quiet,  and  subdued ;  a  quiet  that  was 
hardly  natural,  as  of  one  who  kept  a  rein  over 
himself,  which  was  tighter  than  it  ought  to 
be. 

Henry  had  lingered  for  his  few  words  Avith 
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Sophy,  and  a  few  more  with  Mrs.  RatclifFe. 
When  he  entered  the  drawmg-room,  Mr. 
Powderham  was  making  inquiries  of  Mr. 
Lee  regarding  Sophy's  confession.  Mr. 
Powderham,  as  is  known,  did  not  like  to  be 
in  the  wrong ;  but,  having  been  so  glaringly 
in  the  wrong,  he  was  anxious  to  be  now  in 
the  right,  by  acknowledging  he  had  been 
wrong.  At  the  same  time,  he  wished  to  go 
back — to  draw  forth  all  the  circumstances, 
and  make  certain  explanations.  Regarding 
Sophy  and  her  confession,  he  received  little 
satisfaction  from  Mr.  Lee.  He  was  as  impene- 
trable as  to  what  had  passed  between  them, 
as  any  father  confessor  could  be.  It  was 
natural,  he  said,  the  poor  girl  should  wish 
to  relieve  her  mind  of  such  a  secret ;  and 
that  was  all  he  told. 

When  Henry  appeared,  Mr.  Powderham 
turned  to  him.     He  was  anxious  to  do  the 
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thing  handsomely,  so  far  as  confession  of 
error  went ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  felt  he 
could  prove  that,  although  he  had  been 
wrong,  he  might,  and,  from  the  circum- 
stances, even  ought^  to  have  been  right. 

But  when  he  renewed  his  apologies,  and 
his  attempts  at  explanation,  Henry  again 
arrested  him. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  interrupting  you, 
Mr.  Powderham;  you  can  talk  of  these 
things  calmly,  but  I  cannot.  When  I  re- 
member the  conduct  to  which  I  was  driven, 
and  the  consequences  of  my  conduct,  my 
mind  becomes  in  a  flame.  I  bear  no  ill- 
will,  I  assure  you,  but  I  would  rather  leave 
the  past  at  rest." 

"  So  be  it,"  Mr.  Powderham  said,  with 
the  air  of  a  martyr ;  and  he  gave  a  slight, 
very  slight  shrug  of  his  shoulder,  which  was 
meant  to  express  to  whosoever  would  have 
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the  wit  to  understand  him,  that  Henry  was 
as  mad  as  he  had  always  supposed  him  to 
be. 

"You  cannot  forbid  me  the  making  pub- 
lic what  the  poor  child  has  said." 

"On  the  contrary,  I  shall  feel  very  grate- 
ful if  you  will  do  it." 

Henry  then  passed  on,  and  approached 
Nora,  who  had  sat  down.  "I  must  wish 
you  good-bye  now,"  he  said. 

Poor  Nora's  heart  sank  down  in  her  body 
like  a  lump  of  lead.  Going  in  this  haste  ; 
she  was  nothing  then,  and  less  than  nothing, 
if  there  be  such  a  quantity,  in  his  eyes. 

But  she  spoke,  as  was  usual  to  her,  with 
composure. 

"  Must  you  really  go  so  soon  ?  Will  you 
not  at  least  stay  to  dine  ?" 

"  Thank  you,  no  ;  I  have  business  to-mor- 
row, and  the  sooner  I  am  off  the  better." 
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He  held  out  his  hand.  She  rose  and 
gave  her  own. 

"I  do  not  think  you  knew,"  he  said, 
"how  good  a  deed  you  were  doing  in 
writing   for    me." 

She   shook   her   head. 

"Thank  you  for  it  all  the  same.  I 
hope  I  shall  be  a  new  man.  Hencefor- 
ward," and  he  smiled  for  the  first  time, 
"  I  shall  not  shrink  from  the  name  of 
Riddlemere  when  the  children  speak  of 
it." 

That  smile   was  left  to   comfort  Nora. 

"Good-bye,  Miss  Willis."  he  said,  in  a 
more  cheerful  voice  than  had  yet  been 
heard  from  him.  "How  d'ye  do?  and 
good-bye — for  I  think  this  is  our  first 
speaking.  It  is  very  long  since  you  and 
I  have  met." 

After     a    word    with     the    other     two 
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guests,  lie  went.  Witli  Mr.  Lee  he  was 
very  little  acquainted.  Mr.  Lee  had  been 
out  of  health  during  the  period  Henry 
lived  at  Riddlemere,  and  during  the  fire, 
and  the  time  succeeding  it,  had  been 
abroad.  He  was,  however,  interested  in 
Henry,  and  would  have  been  glad  to 
follow  and  speak  to  him ;  but  Mr.  Pow- 
derham  was  determined  to  go  over  his 
explanations  with  somebody.  He  therefore 
held  him  fast  while  he  showed  how 
right  he  had  been,  although  in  the 
wrong. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

T"!  TE  must  again  pass  over  many  months. 
'  '  A  year,  or  nearly  so,  went  wear- 
ily and  drearily  round,  until,  towards  the 
end  of  September,  Mrs.  Elliott  returned 
to  Thorneybank,  and  returned  so  sudden- 
ly, that  she  herself  bore  the  news  of 
her   arrival   to   Riddlemere. 

Why  the  year  had  been  so  weary 
must  be  told ;  for  Henry's  words,  that 
henceforward  he  should  not  shrink  when 
the  children  spoke  of  Riddlemere,  had 
left  a  smile  of  hope  in  Nora's  breast, 
which  promised  other  things. 
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But  it  was  too  soon  apparent  that, 
although  possibly  his  feelings  regarding 
Riddlemere  itself  and  its  inhabitants  had 
undergone  a  change — that  having  been 
righted  in  the  eyes  of  that  world,  he 
now  felt  able  to  hold  up  his  head — al- 
though there  was  this  change,  there  was 
no  further  change.  He  had  no  desire 
to  be  there  ;  he  seized  no  opportunity  to 
be  in   Nora's  presence. 

It  was  about  six  weeks  after  Sophy's 
confession  that  this  began  to  be  appar- 
ent. 

After  the  excitement  of  that  time,  the 
poor  girl's  strength  and  vitality  gave 
way.  Although  relieved,  and  thencefor- 
ward comparatively  tranquil,  she  was  ex- 
hausted, and  roused  herself  to  life  no 
more. 

On   the  morning  of  her   death — for   in 
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a  few  weeks  she  died — she  gave  to  Nora 
a  gold  pencil-case,  one  of  her  best  trea- 
sures, and  begged  that  it  might  be  sent 
to  Henry;  and  "Will  you  ask  him,"  she 
added,  while  a  tear  rolled  down  her 
cheek,  "  to  come  and  stand  at  my  grave  ?" 

Nora  promised,  and  the  request  was 
forwarded  and  complied  with.  Henry 
came  on  the  morning  of  the  funeral ; 
won  every  heart,  every  portion  of  the 
hearts  not  already  won,  by  his  simple  and 
kindly  sympathy;  walked  by  Nora's  side  in 
the  little  band  of  mourners,  and  then — 
immediately  on  his  return  to  Riddlemere 
— departed  again. 

He  said  he  must  be  in  London  early 
on  the  following  day.  His  lips  were 
always  true,  and  it  was,  therefore,  no 
doubt  true ;  yet  Nora  felt  blank  with 
disappointment.      Was  it  to  be  ever  thus  ? 
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"Was  the  hope  of  his  friendship,  was  the 
hope  of  union  with  him  and  her  cousins 
in  the  common  interests  of  life,  for  which 
her  lonely  heart  craved,  to  be  for  ever 
deferred  ? 

This  was  all  she  said.  Since  her 
eyes  again  had  rested  upon  him,  that 
dread  secret  that  had  once  been  faced 
was  driven  back  into  the  recesses  of  her 
soul. 

Disappointment  preyed  upon  her  spirits 
and  told  upon  her  health.  At  Easter 
Mrs.  RatclifFe,  observing  her  pale  looks, 
advised  a  change.  All  the  inhabitants  of 
Riddlemere  had  felt  the  loss  of  poor  Sophy, 
and,  attributing  Nora's  dejection  partly  to 
that  cause,  she  remarked  that  it  would  be 
better  for  them  all  to  make  a  break. 
Would  she  not  go  to  see  her  guardian  in 
London  ? 

n2 
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But  Nora  had  an  invincible  repugnance 
to  London.  She  hardly  knew  why,  but 
the  real  cause  was  this.  She  felt  she 
could  not  escape  a  visit,  perhaps  many 
visits,  to  Annabella ;  and  at  this  moment 
it  was  a  positive  pain  to  her  to  think  of 
entering  Henry's  house. 

Although  she  refused  to  think  of  Lon- 
don, she  did  not,  however,  oppose  the 
idea  of  a  change  \  and  while  she  was  con- 
sidering the  subject,  with  the  listless  con- 
sideration which  is  given  to  a  point  of 
profound  indifference,  her  resolution  was 
suddenly  taken  by  the  reception  of  a  let- 
ter from  Henry. 

In  this  letter  he  told  her  he  had  de- 
cided on  sending  Simon  to  school,  and, 
as  Annabella  would  be  lonelv  after  his 
departure,  he  ventured  to  ask  her  to  re- 
ceive her  for  about  three  weeks. 
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Almost  while  she  was  reading  the  letter 
Nora  came  to  a  decision  on  her  plans. 
She  would  go  to  the  Spa  after  Easter, 
and  there  receive  Henry  when  he  brought 
Annabella  for  the  proposed  visit. 

A  great  deal  of  work  is  done  by  the 
mental  powers  unconsciously.  While  Xora 
was  reading,  some  inward  suggestion  was 
made,  that  there  would  be  less  awkward- 
ness to  Henry  in  paying  her  a  visit  at  a 
public  place  like  the  Spa  than  in  pay- 
ing a  visit  at  her  own  house.  It  was 
very  suddenly  that  the  little  suggestion 
was  made  and,  strange  to  say,  it  had 
never  struck  her  before.  But  no  sooner 
was  it  made  than  the  decision  was 
formed ;  and  after  Easter,  with  some 
zest  and  hope  of  pleasure,  she  left 
Riddlemere. 

The  request    was    in    itself   exhilarating 
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and,  although  the  tone  of  Henry's  letter 
had  been  more  formal,  more  cold  than 
any  she  had  yet  received,  she  endeavoured 
to  forget  the  tone,  and  to  dwell  on 
that  overture  of  peace  and  friendliness 
which  the  request  conveyed. 

Henry's  letter  had  been  very  short 
and  concise,  but  for  the  first  time  it 
had  had   a   becannino;    and    an    end;    the 

Co  ' 

abruptness  of  feeling  and  agitation  was 
over.  It  began  "  Dear  Miss  Smith,"  and 
ended  with  "  Faithfully  yours."  On  the 
words  of  the  letter  there  was  little  to 
comment;  but  this  calm  and  common- 
place beginning  and  end  had  caused  a 
pang,  which,  if  Nora  had  been  disposed 
to  examine  herself,  might  have  shown 
her  how  far  beyond  friendship  her  hopes 
extended. 

As  was  said,  however,  she  endeavoured 
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to  forget,  or  to  explain  away  the  for- 
mality of  the  tone,  and  to  accept  the 
request  with  hope  and  gratitude.  But 
again  all  her  hopes  were  bhghted. 
Henry  brought  his  sister  to  the  Spa, 
but  so  arranged  his  plans,  that,  with 
perfect  truth  he  was  able  to  say  he 
must  be  in  London  early  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  He  arrived  at  the  Spa, 
therefore,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  left  again  by  the  6.30  for 
London.  Deducting  the  comings  and 
goings,  he  allowed  three  quarters  of  an 
hour   for  his  visit  to  Nora. 

And  even  this  three  quarters  of  an  hour  all 
felt  to  be  too  long.  He  accepted  the  proffer 
of  tea,  which  in  a  slight  degree  broke  the 
dull  formality  of  the  visit,  but  cold  and 
dull  and  formal  it  was  in  no  common  de- 
gree. 
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A  few  arrangements  were  made  for  Anna- 
bella's  visit.  She  was  to  stay  with  Nora 
while  she  remained  at  the  Spa,  and  then  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  a  week  at  Riddle- 
mere. 

"  And  when  that  is  over,"  Henry  said, 
"I  will,  if  you  will  allow  me,  send  Made- 
moiselle down  to  fetch  her." 

Up  to  this  point  Nora,  trying  to  overcome 
the  formality,  had  exerted  herself  to  talk ; 
but  when  this  blow  fell,  her  sentences 
became  as  measured  as  those  of  Henry. 
It  was  like  two  persons  talking  by  ma- 
chinery. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  visit  a  sharp  cry 
from  Annie  d'Alberg  was  heard  upstairs. 
Miss  Willis,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
agreeable  party  described,  but  who, 
always  backward  and  timid,  had  done 
little  but  make  tea    and  ask    a  few  ques- 
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tions,  rose  up  and  said  she  would  see 
after  her.     But  Nora  prevented  her. 

There  were  in  her  heart  so  many  bit- 
ter thoughts,  that  it  was  a  relief  to  escape, 
even  from  this  visit,  which,  it  appeared, 
was  to  be  the  only  one  she  was  destined  to 
have. 

No  sooner  had  she  left  the  room  than  the 
manner  of  Henry  changed.  The  frost  was 
broken  up.     The  thaw  had  come. 

"Do  you  ever  see  Mr.  Fanshawe  now. 
Miss  Willis  ?"  he  asked. 

Miss  Willis  had  not  a  lively  imagination, 
and  even  now  drew  no  deductions  from  the 
sudden  change,  but  she  did  start  at  the  al- 
tered tone  of  voice. 

"  We  have  not  seen  him  of  late,"  she  re- 
plied ;  "  not  for  eight  or  nine  months,  I 
think?" 

•'  I  saw  him  last  week,"  Henry  pursued. 
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''  He  was  engaged,  as  usual,  in  doing 
good." 

"  Yes,  always  that, "  was  the  hearty 
reply. 

"Yes."  He  paused  for  a  moment,  then 
went  on — "  It  was  here,  at  this  Spa,  that 
you  once  spoke  so  warmly  about  him.  Do 
you  remember  ?  It  was  when  we  dis- 
covered that  he  was  a  common  acquaint- 
ance." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  remember  very  well." 

"  I  have  not  taken  to  the  doing  good  yet 
myself,"  and  he  half  smiled,  "  but  I  no 
longer  look  on  a  life  devoted  to  benevo- 
lence— is  that  the  proper  word  to  use — in 
the  light  I  did  then." 

"  I  should  guess  that,"  Miss  Willis  said 
frankly. 

"  Why  ?     Why  should  you  guess  ?" 

"  Because  you  look  altogether  changed." 
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"  I  look  as  I  ought,  then,"  he  replied, 
his  countenance  which  had  brightened 
clouding  over.  "  I  am  changed,  and  I  have 
had  enough  to  chano-e  me.  Oh !  Miss 
Willis,  do  you  know  what  it  is  to  be  so  op- 
pressed with  shame  that  you  sometimes 
hardly  dare  to  lift  up  your  head  ?  No,"  he 
suddenly  paused  in  his  vehement  speech, 
and  laughed  outright.  "  How  should  you, 
and  why  should  you  ?" 

Before  anything  more  was  said,  Nora  re- 
turned, and  brought  with  her  Annabella, 
who  had  been  playing  upstairs.  Annie  had 
cut  herself,  and  was  to  go  to  bed. 

The  explanation  was  hardly  made  be- 
fore Henry  found  it  was  time  to  go. 
He  kissed  Annabella,  repeated  what  he 
had  said — that  Mademoiselle  should  fetch 
her—  and  departed ;  departed,  leaving  a 
feeling   of  almost  despair  behind  him. 
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In  the  course  of  the  evening  that  fol- 
lowed, Miss  Willis  repeated  to  Nora 
what  had  passed  in  her  absence.  A 
person  of  commonly  lively  fancy  would 
have   made    somethinsr    of    it.      But    one 

o 

part  of  the  subject  only  had  attracted 
the  conscious  attention  of  Miss  Willis ; 
and  it  was  with  this  part  that  she 
coloured  her  whole  narrative.  This  part 
was  the  evident  influence  that  Stephen 
Fanshawe  was  exercising  over  Henry, 
and  how  that  influence  was  improving 
him. 

Now  Nora  had  almost  ceased  to  think 
of  improvement  in  Henry.  He  w^as  to 
her  only  too  perfect ;  and  never  had 
his  looks,  his  voice,  his  tone,  his 
manner,  his  everything,  seemed  more 
perfect  than  on  this  day.  The  words 
of    Miss   Willis,    therefore,     first    irritated 
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and  then  saddened  her.  In  the  colour- 
less narrative  she  had  had  no  part ; 
and,  though  it  was  something  to  think 
of,  though  it  did  give  her  some  insight 
into  his  habits  and  ways  of  life,  there 
was  no  hope  for  her  in  the  picture. 
He  could  have  friends,  and  go  hither 
and  thither ;  but  she  was  nothing  in 
his  life. 

There  came  another  visitor  to  Nora  at 
the  Spa,  and  he  returned  with  her  to 
Riddlemere.  It  was  old  Mr.  Fanshawe. 
He  was  one  of  those  to  whom  London 
is  a  necessity.  He  liked  its  light  bread 
and  its  muffins,  its  ceaseless  letters  and 
ceaseless  newspapers.  Once  only  had  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  accept  Nora's 
pressing  invitations  to  Riddlemere,  and 
on  that  occasion  a  fit  of  the  gout  had 
prevented  his   carrying   out   the   good   in- 
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tention.  But  the  feeling  that  he  ought 
to  see  the  property  of  his  ward  sat 
like  a  nightmare  on  his  conscience ; 
and  at  this  time  the  pressure  on  his  con- 
science forced  him  to   obey  it. 

On  his  return  to  London,  he  observ- 
ed to  his  son  how  greatly  Nora  was 
changed. 

"  In  what  way  ?"  Stephen  asked. 

"Why,  in  every  way,"  was  the  reply. 
"  She  used  to  be  self-willed  and  haughty, 
and  now  she  has  no  will  at  all.  It  is 
all  calmness  and  submission.  Not  that  I 
like  self-will  in  a  woman.  I  don't  mean 
to  find  fault;  but  I  like  a  little  spirit; 
we  want  it  in  this  dull  world.  I  used 
to  be  afraid  of  her  enthusiasm.  I 
thought  she  would  saddle  herself  with 
all  the  sons  of  Adam ;  but  she  is  as 
sober      now     as     Mr.     Conway     himself. 
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Above  all,  slie  used  to  be  so  confident ; 
if  she  did  not  say  so,  I  saw  she  thought 
that  all  her  plans  were  perfect  plans ; 
and  now  she  plainly  says  that  '  what- 
ever she  does  in  life,  she  is  sure  to 
make  a  mistake.'  What  do  you  think 
about  her?" 

And  he  looked  keenly  at  his  son. 
For  a  certain  unconscious  shrinking  from 
discussing  Stephen's  affairs  with  him,  had 
put  some  ideas  into  Mr.  Fanshawe's 
head. 

"  I  think  nothing,"  he  said  composed- 
ly. ^'  But  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  what 
you  say." 

"Then  you  have  not  observed  it. 
When  did  you  see  her  last?" 

"  Last  June.  Ten  months  ago,  and 
then  only  for  a  day.  But,"  he  added, 
smiling,    ''  I   must   make    an     opportunity 
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to  go  and  see  after  her.  I  consider 
her  happiness  my  particular  charge." 

Mr.  Fanshawe's  budding  ideas  were  put 
to  flight. 

"  Well,  do  so,"  he  said,  ^'  you  will  find  it 
as  I  say.  I  suppose  the  girl's  life  is  too 
lonely.  She  ought  to  be  married.  Mor- 
alists would  say  she  is  improved.  But  I 
like  a  little  spirit,  I  own.  Always  within 
due  bounds,"  he  added,  prudently. 

Stephen  Fanshawe  could  not  forget  what 
his  father  had  said.  Nor  could  he  explain 
the  change  in  Nora.  He  had  renewed 
his  acquaintance  with  Henry,  and  from  him 
had  heard  of  the  late  disclosure  at  Eid- 
dlemere.  He  had  hoped  that  this  foolish 
barrier  being  swept  away,  the  relations  of 
Nora  with  her  cousins  were  intimate  and 
easy.  But  his  father's  words  made  him 
think.     His  own  disappointment  had  rather 
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increased  than  damped  his  desire  for  her 
happiness ;  and  as  people  of  ardent  desires 
will  feel,  he  felt  as  if  her  happiness  was 
his  special  charge. 

Although  he  and  Henry  had  renewed 
their  acquaintance,  they  rarely  met,  He 
was  occupied,  and  tied  to  his  home. 
Henry  was  extremely  busy,  and  only  when 
occasionally  in  London  for  a  Sunday,  went 
down  to  Summerhill  to  visit  him.  Dviring 
all  this  summer  both  were  unusually  busy, 
and  both  tied  to  their  business,  and  Ste- 
phen could  think  of  no  reason  for  intrud- 
ing himself  on  Nora's  privacy,  nor  could 
he  make  any  observation  of  Henry's  con- 
duct. Yet  the  idea  that  there  was  some- 
thing to  be  discovered,  haunted  him. 

It  was  Henry  who  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity he  sought. 

One  day,   at  the  end  of  a   sultry  July, 
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he  went  down  to  Stephen,  and  asked  if  he 
would  take  a  flying  tour  with  him. 

"  Simon  and  Annabella  are  going  with 
a  kind  lady  to  Broadstairs.  The  invitation 
extended  to  me ;  but  I  have  not  spirits  for 
visiting.  Yet  I  feel  worn  and  wearied, 
and  wish  for  novelty.  I  have  never  seen 
the  Swiss  mountains.  Could  we  fly  to 
Switzerland  for  a  fortnight,  and  see  some- 
thing worth  seeing  ?  " 

Stephen  paused  over  the  request.  Formed 
an  instantaneous  plan,  and  said  in  reply, 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  the  English 
lakes?" 

"  Never !" 

"Then  let  that  be  our  plan.  I  have 
only  ten  days  to  spare,  for  I  have  pro- 
mised to  take  charge  of  two  unhealthy 
boys  during  the  holidays,  and  during  those 
ten  days  I  wish  much  to  pay  a    visit  at 
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Riddlemere.  We  can  take  it  on  our  way 
to  the  Lakes  ?" 

"What  sort  of  a  visit?"  Henry  asked, 
with  a  pink  spot  on  his  cheek. 

"  A  very  short  one.  Of  course  we  can- 
not intrude  upon  two  ladies,  except  for  a 
day.  W"e  will  arrive  in  the  morning,  and 
go  on  our  way  in  the  evening." 

Henry  gave  his  consent  to  the  plan, 
from  simple  reluctance  to  say  no.  But  he 
anticipated  no  pleasure  from  his  visit  to 
Nora,  and  he  was  correct  in  his  anti- 
cipations. The  day  was  not  a  pleasant 
one. 

The  chief  cause  of  failure  was  in  the 
hours  of  the  visit.  A  visit  from  twelve 
to  five  is  permissible  only  to  intimacy. 
When  acquaintance,  however  slight,  ar- 
rive  before   dinner,    pass   the   evening   to- 
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gether,  separate  for  the  night,  and  meet 
agam  in  the  morning,  the  strange  par- 
ticles melt  together  and  awkwardness 
evaporates.  But  there  can  be  little  hope 
of  strange  particles  melting  together  in 
broad  daylight,  where  there  is  nothing  to 
assist  conversation,  and  no  special  thing  to 
be  done. 

And  on  this  occasion  the  particles 
themselves  were  of  the  most  unyielding 
nature,  for  constraint  is  that  one  thing 
that  might  and  courage  cannot  overcome. 
Henry  was  constrained  with  Nora,  and 
Nora,  because  of  his  constraint — a  con- 
straint which,  in  her  phraseology,  was 
called  coldness — was  constrained  with  him. 
Stephen  would  have  been  at  his  ease 
with  Nora,  had  she  permitted  it;  but  she, 
on  this  first  meeting — and  seeing  again 
that    affliction     of    his,     w^hich    ought    to 
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have  made  her  doubly  careful  of  wound- 
ing his  peace — felt  a  shame  at  having 
misled  him,  which  gave  unwonted  timidity 
and  gentleness  to  her  manners.  Even 
Miss  Willis,  partly  feeling  guilty  both  to 
him  and  Nora,  and  partly  catching  the 
general  infection,  added  her  mite  to  the 
awkwardness  of  the  meeting. 

It  was,  indeed,  so  awkward  a  day,  that, 
had  it  not  been  so  wretched,  it  would 
have  been  laughable.  Even  wretched  as 
it  was,  Nora,  who  was  most  alive  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  case,  could  hardly  help 
smiling  over  them. 

At  the  close  of  the  day  there  came  a 
few  moments  of  relaxation,  a  few  mo- 
ments which  left  on  Nora's  mind  a 
happier  impression  than  the  rest  of  the 
visit  could  have  done.  They  were  sitting 
in   the   drawing-room    shortly   before    the 
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departure  of  the  guests.  Stephen  Fan- 
shawe  began  to  talk  to  Miss  Willis  about 
her  step-mother.  The  conversation  was 
not  intended  to  be  private,  for  he  did 
not  lower  his  voice,  yet  both  Henry  and 
Nora  felt  that  could  they  at  that  mo- 
ment have  consulted  the  book  of  eti- 
quette, it  would  most  certainly  order 
them    to   talk. 

They  were  sitting  near  each  other,  by 
Nora's  writing-table ;  but  having  during 
the  day  exhausted  every  topic  that 
human  ingenuity  could  bring  forward, 
this  sudden  command  of  conscience, 
or  good  manners,  to  converse,  was  not 
an  easy  one  to  obey.  After  casting  his 
mind  about  in  every  direction,  Henry 
gave  it  up  in  despair.  But  desperation 
made  Nora  bold,  and  the  moment  having 
arrived    when    she    felt    she    must     speak 
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or  die,  she,  in  her  desperation,  caught 
hold  of  one  of  those  very  topics  which 
during  the  day  had  been  forbidden.  A 
recurrence  to  past  times. 

"  Mr.  Fanshawe  was  speaking  of  build- 
ing cottages  just  now,"  she  said.  "Do 
you  remember  the  plan  of  a  cottage  you 
left  with  me  ?  It  has  been  much  liked, 
and  we  have  followed  it  almost  exactly  in 
two  that  have  been  built." 

She  had  spoken  in  the  very  thought- 
lessness of  the  moment's  desperation  ; 
and  no  sooner  were  the  words  said, 
than  her  heart  leaped  into  her  mouth 
with  terror  at  what  she  had  done. 
What  would  he  think  of  her  for  thus 
bringing  forward  what  he  so  determined- 
ly^ avoided? 

But  Henry  took  the  observation  quiet- 
ly.    He  was  at   the    moment   as   thankful 
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as  she  was  to  find  a  new  subject  on  which 
they  might  converse. 

"No,  I  had  forgotten  it,"  was  all  he 
said ;  but  as  at  the  same  instant  she  laid 
her  hand  on  a  large  kind  of  scrap-book 
which  was  beside  her  on  the  table,  and 
opened  it,  he  rose,  and  came  behind  her 
to  see  it. 

"  I  stuck  all  the  papers  you  left  me  in- 
to this  book,"  Nora  observed,  with  ease, 
and  her  usual  simplicity  of  manner  ;  for 
the  quiet  way  in  which  he  had  replied, 
and  his  apparent  interest,  had  put  to  flight 
unpleasant  sensations. 

"  Did  you,  indeed  I  I  am  afraid  that 
was  an  attention  far  more  flattering  than 
they  deserved." 

Nora's  head  drooped  over  the  book, 
and  she  nervously  turned  over  the  pages. 
No  words  could  have  been  more   prosaic- 
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ally  spoken  than  Henry's — they  were  in 
fact  a  simple  expression  of  what  he  thought, 
but  Nora  was  suddenly  conscious  that  she 
had  paid  them  a  too  flattering  atten- 
tion, and  that  to  pay  that  attention  had 
been  at  one  time  her  only  consolation. 
Losing  her  ease  and  self-possession,  she 
bent  down  her  head  and  blushed. 

But  Henry  saw  nothing,  guessed  noth- 
ing of  the  effect  of  his  words.  Standing 
behind  her,  he  could  not  see  her  blushes, 
and  had  he  done  so  it  would  never 
have  occurred  to  him  to  guess  the  cause. 
He  saw  of  her  sudden  emotion  far  less 
than  sightless  eyes  which  were  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

He  stood  waiting  behind  her,  until  she 
came  to  the  page  which  contained  the 
plan. 

''  Oh !    yes,  I  remember   now,"    he    ob- 
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served,  looking  at  it  with  interest ;  "  but 
it  is  not  perfect.  I  have  been  looking 
at  many  plans  of  cottages  of  late,  and 
some  I  have  seen  are  both  better  and 
cheaper  than   this   one." 

He  then  bes^an  to  talk  to  her  of  his 
present  employment ;  told  her  how  de- 
sirous was  the  guardian  of  the  youth 
whose  property  he  managed  to  improve 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor;  and,  taking 
the  book  from  her  hand  to  place  it  on 
the  table,  traced  with  his  fins^er  on  the 
paper  the  varieties  in  some  of  those 
cottage  plans  of  which  he  spoke. 

For  more  than  five  minutes  all  went 
easily  and  pleasantly — so  easily  and  plea- 
santly, that  neither  of  them  remember- 
ed their  own  identity ;  that  they  were 
that  Henry  and  Xora  between  whom 
there   never   had    been,     and    it     seemed 
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there  never  miglit  be,  peace.  But  a  sud- 
den recollection  of  identity  came,  and 
all  was  changed.  In  turning  over  a 
page  in  the  scrap-book,  Henry's  eyes 
fell  on  a  list  of  names,  which  carried 
back  his  thoughts  to  what  he  called 
that  time  of  horror.  It  had  been  writ- 
ten in  haste  the  day  after  the  fire, 
while  arranging  and  tearing  his  papers. 
A  blot  on  the  paper,  and  a  scrawled 
and  excited  look  in  the  characters, 
brought  vividly  before  him  the  tortur- 
ing feelings  and  passionate  conduct  of 
that  day.  He  thought  of  his  father's 
letter,  recollected  the  hasty  speeches 
which  he  had  himself  spoken  against 
Nora — thought  of  all  the  folly  and  all 
the  madness  at  that  time,  and  of  his 
whole  life,  and  with  a  sudden  change  of 
manner    and   countenance,    he    closed   the 
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book  and  returned  to  his  seat.  And 
again  constraint  paralyzed  his  powers 
and    made   him  dumb. 

Nora  could  not  but  see  that  something 
had  occurred  to  displease  or  annoy  him. 
Could  not  but  feel  the  influence  of  that  an- 
noyance. Felt  indeed  frozen  with  dismay, 
at  the  fear  of  having  offended.  But  there 
was  a  great  difference  between  Henry  and 
Nora,  as  there  is  perhaps  in  this  respect 
between  most  men  and  women.  Nora  was 
almost  always  outwardly  equal  to  any  emer- 
gency. It  was  even  a  fault  in  her  manners 
that  they  were  too  impassive. 

On  this  occasion,  instead  of  seeming  to 
observe  his  annoyance,  she  added  a  few- 
words  on  the  subject  of  cottages  ;  then 
quietly,  and  with  dexterity,  slid  away  into 
some  common-place  topic  of  which  she 
caught  hold. 
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And  Henry  felt  that  she  had  seen  his 
discomposure  ;  felt  that  she  had  understood 
and  endeavoured  to  cover  it;  felt  that 
she  had  set  him  at  ease  again  ;  and  was 
grateful,  and  humbled. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

rriHE  travellers  went  on  their  way.  No 
-^  comments  were  made  on  the  day  they 
had  passed,  or  the  company  they  had  left, 
yet  both  were  thinking  thoughts,  and  the 
thoughts  of  each  were  regarding  the  other. 
The  thoughts  of  Henry  were  spoken  at 
last. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  day  spent  on  one 
of  the  lakes.  They  sat  at  a  window  which 
commanded  a  view  of  great  beauty,  and  were 
watching  a  glorious  sunset — Henry  and  his 
sightless  companion.  Henry  described  the 
beauties  of  the  scene,  and  became  animated 
as  he  described  the  various  changes   from 
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black  to  violet,  to  rose,  to  scarlet,  to  gold, 
as  the  clouds  caught  the  beams  of  the  dying 
sun.  He  had  enjoyed  the  two  days  of 
sight-seeing.  His  spirits  had  risen,  and  his 
own  vivid  enjoyment  had  been  yet  more  ex- 
cited, by  finding  he  had  power  to  kindle 
the  imagination  of  his  companion  by  his  ex- 
clamations and  descriptions. 

It  was  suddenly,  as  the  sun's  last  beam 
vanished  and  left  the  landscape  beautiful 
but   grey,  that  he  said, 

*'  I  wonder  that  you  do  not  marry,  Fan- 
shawe  ?" 

"  That  I  do  not  marry ! "  Stephen  re- 
peated with  a  dry  smile.  "  Easily  said.  As 
if  a  whole  life's  welfare  was  not  shut  up  in 
the  idea  !  Who  do  you  suppose  would  take 
me  ;  and  whom — though  it  would  seem  this 
question  ought  to  be  more  easily  settled — 
would  I  take  ?" 
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"  I  have  had  a  thought,"  Henry  said, 
hesitatingly  ;  "it  has  been  much  in  ray 
mind — especially  to-day.  There  are  persons 
to  whom  I  think  the  literal  words  of  being 
*  sight  to  the  blind'  would  be  bliss ;  so  ardent 
seems  their  desire  to  spend  themselves  in 
doing  good.  With  them,  that  one  thing 
which  makes  you  feel  you  are  not  as  other 
men,  w^ould,  so  far  from  being  a  draw- 
back, be  an  added  attraction." 

"There  are  such,  no  doubt,"  he  said,  with 
a  melancholy  smile.  "  But  where  are  they 
to  be  found  ?" 

There  are  occasions  when  people  have 
an  insuperable  dislike  to  naming  names. 
They  hope  to  be  understood  by  vague 
terms.  Henry  had  hoped  that  Stephen 
would  at  once  jump  to  the  conclusion  to 
which  he  wished  his  vague  description  to 
lead  him. 
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There  was  a  flush  on  his  cheek,  and 
a  slight  effort  in  his  voice  as  he  said, 

"  You  must  guess  of  who  I  was  think- 
ing.    I  mean  Miss  Smith." 

^' Yes,  I  guessed  that  she  Wa^  the  per- 
son to  whom  your  description  applied.  I 
guessed  it,  because  I  had  once  the  same 
thought.     But  it  was  in  vain." 

And  a  faint  tinge,  for  the  first  time, 
flushed  his  own  cheek. 

*' You  surely  mistake?"  Henry  cried, 
earnestly.  "I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
in  vain.  I  am  almost  certain  it  would  not 
be  so." 

"  It  ivas  in  vain.  I  asked  the  question, 
and  she  told  me  so." 

Henry  looked  as  if  he  did  not  believe 
it.  He  was  trying  to  recall  that  last  day 
at  Riddlemere,  when,  to  his  eyes,  Nora 
and  Stephen  had  seemed  on  peculiar  terms; 
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SO  friendly,  and  yet  so — he  hardly  knew 
how  to  term  it — but  the  mingled  friendli- 
ness and  timidity  had  struck  him. 

"Then  women  are  strange  beings/'  at 
last  he  observed. 

"  In  what  way?"  Stephen  asked,  smiling. 

"  It  is  so  impossible  to  argue  upon  them. 
Their  tastes  have  no  reason  in  them. 
What  do  you  think  of  my  sister,  Letitia, 
for  instance?"  he  added,  suddenly  and 
gratefully  changing  the  subject ;  for  he  felt 
he  had  been  upon  ground  as  dangerous  with 
Stephen  as  it  was  unpleasant  to  himself. 
"  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  a  man  to 
conceive  the  state  of  heart  and  taste,  and 
affection,  which  makes  her  endure  that 
wretch,  her  husband.  And  not  only  en- 
dure. I  can  understand  her  having  mar- 
ried him.  She  was  wretched.  Any  es- 
cape was  a  temptation  to  her.      But  hav- 
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ing  married  him,  and  knowing,  as  she 
fully  must,  how  base  and  mean  his  nature 
is,  how  she  can  love  him, — and  she  does 
love  him, — is  a  thing  that  is  to  me  utter- 
ly incomprehensible !  A  man  might  do 
his  duty  if  he  was  a  well -principled  man 
in  such  circumstances ;  but  he  could  not 
love,  as  Letitia  does,  a  thing  so  utterly 
unworthy." 

"I  think  not.  There  is,  I  fancy,  a 
radical  difference  in  that  respect  between 
a  man's  and  a  woman's  nature ;  and  it  is 
lucky  it  is  so.  What  would  become  of 
this  world  if  there  was  not  the  self-devo- 
tion of  women  to  help  and  heal  it.  I  am 
very  sorry  for  your  sister's  fate  ;  but  her 
case  is  too  common  a  one  for  me  to  call 
it  strange.  There  are  things  which  I  think 
stranger,  far." 

''  What   things  ?"   Henry  asked  ;  for  the 
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words  were  said  with  that  sort  of  mag- 
netism which  forces  the  inquiry  that  is 
wanted. 

"  I  think  men  are  sometimes  strange ; 
and  I  think  you  are  strange  ;  and  among 
strange  things  there  is  none  that  I  think 
stranger  than  that  you  should  not  love 
Miss  Smith." 

"  I  marry  Miss  Smith !  "  Henry  said, 
colouring  violently,  and  speaking  with  that 
old  passionate  excitement  which  his  general 
conduct  led  his  friends  to  believe  had 
evaporated  from  his  character.  "  If  there 
was  no  other  woman  left  in  the  world,  I 
do  not  think  it  could  be." 

"  I  said  nothing  of  marriage,"  Stephen 
replied,  calmly.  "Marriage  requires  the 
consent  of  two  persons.  I  was  speaking 
only  of  yourself,  your  tastes,  your  feelings. 
I   think  it  strange,  in  the  position  you  have 
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been,  knowing  Miss  Smith  as  you  have 
cause  to  know  her,  and  with  that  singular 
tinge  of  romance  in  your  relations — I  think 
it  stransje,  I  sav,  that  she  should  not  have 
caught  your  fancy ;  have  excited  you,  in 
short,  to  love." 

"  The  positions  may  have  been  in  fault," 
Henry  said,  after  a  short  pause.  "There 
are  some  positions  which  make  love  im- 
possible." 

"I  know  it.  I  suppose  no  man  naturally 
loves  an  heiress.  He  may  do  it  by  force  of 
will,  or  he  may  do  it  even  because  he  is 
determined  against  it ;  but  marriage  with  a 
very  great  heiress  can  never  be  a  position 
natural  to  a  man.  In  this  case,  however, 
there  are  so  many  circumstances  of  a  modi- 
fying kind,  that  I  do  think  your  hardness 
strange.  I  will  not  speak  of  youth  and 
beauty,    and   gifts  of    mind,    and    grace    of 
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manner — these  others  may  have — but  I  do 
think  there  is  a  something  in  the  manner 
in  which  she  bears  her  wealth  which  is 
uncommon,  and  which  is  the  more  strik- 
ing from  the  fact  that  her  character,  ir- 
respective of  her  wealth,  is  proud  and  in- 
dependent. She  always  seems  to  me,  so 
far  from  glorying  in  her  riches,  to  be 
apologizing  for  them." 

He  paused  a  moment,  but  as  Henry  made 
no  observation  went  on  — 

"And  in  other  respects,  there  is  so  much 
to  win  a  man.  Her  character,  in  spite  of 
her  good  intellect  and  clear  judgment,  and 
her  determination  not  to  be  tyrannized  over 
when  she  does  not  trust,  is  one  of  the  most 
confiding  I  ever  met  with  ;  the  most  easy 
to  lead  and  guide,  and  convince.  Wliere 
she  loved,  she  would  love  with  the  sub- 
mission of  her  whole  being.     And  then  the 
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loneliness  of  her  position ;  her  longing  for 
affection  and  protection ;  the  failure  of  all 
her  efforts  to  win  the  friendship  that  others 
naturally  have." 

He  paused  again  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said  in  an  altered  voice, 

*'  It  was  my  sense  of  her  isolation  in  this 
world  that  first  won  me,  and  at  last  led 
me  to  dare  to  approach  her  with  my  love. 
I  felt  that  I,  even  I,  cut  off  as  I  am  from 
all  that  makes  a  man  attractive,  might  yet 
protect  her  in  her  difficulties,  and  comfort  her 
in  loneliness.  That  she  thought  otherwise, 
has  not  altered  my  feelings.  The  gentleness 
with  which  she  warned  me  against  hope, 
has  but  made  me  love  her  more." 

There  was  a  long  silence  after  he  ceased 
to  gpeak.  Henry  had  been  moved  and 
carried  on  by  his  words ;  he  hardly  knew 
for   a   few  moments  how  to  answer   him. 
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He  knew  what  he  felt,  but  tlie  ground 
seemed  to  have  been  cut  away  from  under 
his  feet. 

At  last  he  said, 

"Every  man  has  his  own  feelings.  I 
hardly  know  why  we  are  to  wonder  one 
at  another." 

"  You  began,"  said  his  companion,  smil- 
ing;  "I  did  but  turn  upon  you.  My  an- 
swer was,  alas  !  easily  given.  As  to  you,  do 
not  answer  me  at  all,  unless  you  please. 
What  reason,  you  truly  remark,  have  we 
to  wonder  one  at  another !  Each  man  is 
a  whole  by  himself,  as  well  as  a  member  of 
Adam." 

"  I  do  not  mind  answering  you,"  Henry 
said,  perversely.  "  I  do  not  love,  nor  do  I 
even  wish  to  love,  Miss  Smith.  Do  jaot 
suppose  " — and  though  he  was  trying  to 
speak  calmly  and  temperately,  there  was  a 
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touch  of  heat  in  his  voice — "  that  I  do  not 
pee  her  with  eyes  of  admiration,  perhaps  of 
homage,  worship,  or  whatever  a  poor  mor- 
tal feels  towards  a  superior  being ;  but 
homao^e  is  not  alwavs  love.  Do  vou  re- 
member  some  lines  of  Shakespeare — they 
are  in  '  Julius  Caesar,'  I  suppose — no,  I 
think  they  are  in  '  Antony  and  Cleopatra ;' 
it  is  where  he  describes  the  feelings  of 
Antony  in  Caesar's  presence.  Antony  was 
a  great  man  everywhere  else,  but  there  he 
was  small.  Stay — they  struck  me  much, 
because  they  describe  what  I  feel  when  I 
am  with  her  : — 

'  Thy  demon  (that  thy  spirit  which  keeps  thee)  is 
Noble,  courageous,  high,  unmatchable, 
Where  Csesar's  is  not ;  but  near  him  thy  angel 
Becomes  a  fear,  as  being  o'erpowered ;  therefore 
Make  space  enough  between  you.'  " 

Henry  spoke  these  lines  with  a  force  of 
expression  difficult   to  describe,  as  if  they 
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had  indeed  engrained  themselves  upon  his 
inind. 

"There  is  more  of  it,"  he  said,  "but  to 
the  same  purpose.  That  is  what  I  feel 
when  I  am  with  her.  With  such  feelings 
a  man  does  not  love,  nor  would  he  marry, 
even  though  a  fairy  made  other  impossi- 
bilities possible." 

"  Most  true.  Marriage  in  such  a  case 
would  be  far  from  a  heaven.  I  had  never 
looked  on  Miss  Smith  in  that  light.  It  was 
the  other  side  of  her  character  which 
affected  me." 

"  It  may  have  been  so  with  you.  You 
would  not  naturally  look  on  her  as  I  do. 

I Have  you   forgotten  all  the   strange 

dealings  which  I  and  my  family  have  had 
with  her  ?  It  would  seem  as  if  between  us 
a  great  gulf  had  been  fixed — had  been  or- 
dered, as  well  as  fixed." 
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"  My  dear  Henry — forgive  me  for  still 
calling  you  so,  but  you  speak  unreasona- 
bly— your  poor  father's  faults  were  never 
yours." 

"  I  cannot  say  that,"  Henry  replied,  with 
passion  and  bitterness.  ''  If  you  could 
know  what  it  is  to  me  to  look  back  on  my 
past  life !  I  found  some  old  verses  in  a 
book  of  Annabella's  the  other  day.  I 
copied  them,  and  carry  them  about  with 
me.  They  are  the  only  words  I  ever  saw 
which  express  what  I  feel  about  myself." 

He  drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  and 
all  unconsciously  held  it  out  to  Stephen. 
The  blind  man  smiled,  and  Henry,  colour- 
ing, withdrew  it.     The  lines  were  these  : — 

"  When  I  look  back,  and  in  myself  behold 
The  wandering  ways  which  youth  could  not  descry, 
And  mark  the  fearful  course  that  youth  did  hold, 
And  melt  in  mind  the  steps  youth  strayed  awry, 
My  knees  I  bow,  and  from  my  heart  I  call — 
O  God,  forgive  these  faults  and  follies  all  ! 
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"  For  now  I  see  how  void  youth  is  of  skill — 
How  vain,  also,  his  prime-time  and  his  end. 
I  do  confess  my  fault  and  all  my  ill, 
And  sorrow  sore  for  that  I  did  offend  ; 
And  with  a  heart  repentant  of  all  crimes, 
Pardon  I  ask  for  youth  ten  thousand  times." 

"Will  you  read  them?"  Stephen  had 
said,  and  Henry  had  done  so — very  calm- 
ly, he  thought,  but,  in  truth,  with  his  whole 
heart  in  what  he  repeated. 

"  We  may  all  feel  that,"  was  the  remark, 
gravely  made. 

*'  No,  we  may  not,"  Henry  replied.  "  It 
is  my  own  special  folly  and  madness,  which 
is  tied  like  a  clog  about  my  neck,  and 
makes  my  life  a  burden  to  me.  But  let 
us  have  done  now  and  for  ever  with  this 
subject." 

"  Certainly,  for  ever,  if  you  wish  it." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

rpHIS    visit   had   taken    place   in     July. 
-^      At   the   end   of  September  Mrs.  El- 
liott  suddenly   appeared  at   Riddlemere. 

She  came,  asking  largely  for  Nora's 
sympathy.  She  had  gone  abroad  with  a 
sister — her  only  sister — apparently  doomed 
to  death.  She  returned  with  her  not 
only  destined  to  live,  and  live  in  health, 
but  destined  also  to  be  married.  This 
sister  was  many  years  younger  than  Mrs. 
Elliott,  and  was,  and  ever  had  been,  the 
great  interest  of  her  life.  She  was  now 
"insanely  happy,"  as  she  herself  described 
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herself,  in    tlie   prospects    opening    before 
her. 

In  the  two  months — two  dreary  months 
that  had  elapsed  after  Henry's  visit — a 
change  had  come  over  Nora.  That  day, 
constrained  and  painful  as  it  had  been 
while  passing,  had  left  a  kind  of  fra- 
grance  on  her  memory.  It  was  the  only 
day  she  had  ever  passed  in  his  society; 
it  was,  with  the  exception  of  their  early 
acquaintance,  the  only  time  when  she  had 
seen  him  in  quiet — not  in  the  hurry  of 
going  and  coming.  After  his  departure, 
she  lived  upon  the  recollection  of  this 
day;  going  over  the  scenes,  the  conversa- 
tions, the  small  events  of  the  day,  again 
and  again  in  her  fancy.  At  first  this 
enjoyment  had  been  unconscious  ;  but  gra- 
dually Nora  came  to  see,  and  finally  to 
blush    over   the    tendency   of    her    reflec- 
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tions;  and  when  at  last  this  was  per- 
ceived, she  could  deceive  herself  no 
more. 

It  was  in  this  respect  that  she  was 
changed.  She  faced  the  secret  of  her 
soul,  and  although  she  scarcely  attained 
the  idea  of  overcoming  it,  she  deter- 
mined not  to  be  its  slave.  Looking 
backwards,  she  saw  how  it  had  poisoned 
her  life — not  her  happiness  only,  but  her 
life  and  character,  poisoning  with  the 
moral  poison  of  selfishness — how  from 
the  first  moment  that  the  fate  of  this 
cousin  had  interested  her,  she  had  given 
herself  up  to  the  thought  of  him,  se- 
cluding herself  from  other  interests,  and 
to    a     orreat    des^ree     cutting;    herself    off 
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from  common  sympathies. 

With  Nora  to  acknowledge  was  to  en- 
deavour  at   least   to  reform.     And  it  was 
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when  in  the  first  ardour  of  her  reforma- 
tion  that   Mrs.  Elliott   came. 

She  came  full  of  all  the  cares,  thoughts, 
hopes,  plans,  arrangements,  large  and  small, 
of  an  approaching  wedding ;  and,  for  the 
first  time,  she  found  in  Nora  a  willing 
and  sympathising  listener.  To  care  or 
sorrow  she  had  always  been  a  kindly 
friend,  but  sympathy  with  the  trifles  which 
form  a  large  part  of  life  was  new. 
Her  mind  had  always  been  wandering 
after  other  things,  too  much  absorbed 
to  come  down  to  common  life. 

When  Nora  first  understood  that  there 
was  going  to  be  a  marriage  at  Thorney- 
bank,  and  that  she  was  being  invited,  a 
bright  light  flashed  over  the  future;  but 
a  few  more  w^ords  from  Mrs.  Elliott 
damped   her   expectations. 

"  I  ask  you,  Nora,"  Mrs.  Elliott   added. 
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"  as  my  own  peculiar  friend.  But  I  am 
not  going  to  have  a  great  wedding — not 
a  party ;  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  Oh  ! 
Nora,  you  do  not  know  how  good  my 
old  man  has  been.  I  never  knew  before 
how  good  he  was.  You  know  how  will- 
ingly he  went  abroad  with  me  when  I 
was  unhappy;  and  he  behaved  so  like  an 
angel  all  the  winter  that,  as  soon  as  ever 
my  fears  were  relieved,  and  I  saw  Sybilla 
recovering,  I  proposed  to  come  home. 
That  was  in  March.  But  he  said  no,  it 
would  be  safer  to  remain  ;  and,  as  I 
thought  it  might  be  so,  I  gladly  con- 
sented. But  the  reason  of  his  proposing 
to  stay  on  was  that  his  sharp  eyes  had 
seen,  what  I  never  saw,  the  beginning 
of  what  has  now  happened.  And  he 
knew  what  joy  it  would  be  to  me  to 
put   Sybilla   into    such    hands   as    Colonel 
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Greville's ;  and  he  knew  how  easily  the 
hopes  of  a  man  no  longer  very  young 
are  dashed,  and  how  much  more  easily 
he  could  see  Sybilla  in  our  foreign  life 
than  in  the  quiet  life  of  England.  And 
he  would  not  stir.  And  we  have  been 
cruizing,  and  travelling,  and  meeting 
Colonel  Greville  again  and  again ;  and 
suddenly  it  was  all  settled,  and  we  set 
off  home.  But  now  for  my  reason,"  she 
added,  smiling.  "  You  must  know,  Nora, 
that  he  has,  and  has  always  had,  a 
monomania  against  wedding-parties.  When 
he  hears  of  the  showing  of  trousseaux, 
and  the  accumulation  of  presents,  and 
of  twelve  bridesmaids  in  veils,  and  such 
things,  he  becomes  fit  for  an  asylum ; 
and  so,  as  he  has  been  so  good  I 
thought  I  would  please  him  by  having 
the     quietest     wedding     man     ever    had. 
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And   Sybilla  is   as   pleased   as   he  is.      It 
is  a  blow  to  me.     But  am   I  not   right?" 

Disappointed  as  she  was,  Nora  could 
not  but  heartily  say  she  was  right. 

During  this  quiet  visit  at  Thorneybank 
Mrs.  Elliott,  busy  as  she  was  with  other 
concerns,  was  so  struck  with  the  change 
in  Nora,  that  she  speculated  much  on 
the  cause. 

"  I  wonder  what  she  is  thinking  of," 
she  observed  one  day,  as  she  stood  at 
her  husband's  library  window  and  watched 
Nora  as  she  walked. 

"Who  is  thinking?"  asked  Mr.  El- 
liott. 

"Nora.  She  is  changed,  and  the  whole 
thing  puzzles  me.  She  is  not  in  high 
spirits;  but  then  she  never  had  high 
spirits;  and  I  don't  think  that  is  the 
change  I  mean." 
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"I  think  she  is  always  a  very  proper- 
behaved  young  lady." 

"  Yes,  that  always ;  but  she  is  very 
much  changed — very  much  improved.  I 
always  liked  and  admired  her,  but  now  I 
love  her.  I  used  to  feel  abashed  when 
she  asked  me  to  call  her  Nora;  but 
now  I  feel  inclined  to  call  her  dearest, 
and  all  sorts  of  fancy  names.  She  is 
changed.     You  must   own   it." 

Mr.  Elliott  was  very  reluctant  ever  to 
own  anything  when  called  upon ;  but  at 
last  he  said,  unless  he  had  forgotten, 
or  unless  the  spending  of  a  year  abroad 
had  made  him  prize  English  beauty, 
he  thought  she  was  prettier  than  she 
used  to  be. 

"  I  think  so  too.  So  much  more 
play  of  countenance ;  so  much  softer  in 
look   as    well   as    manner.      But   what   is 
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the     cause  ?      I   think   there    must   be    a 
cause.      Have     you     any    guess    what     it 

IS? 

"  No,"  he  said,  resolutely,  "  I  have 
no  guess  at  all  on  the  subject.  But 
I  guess  what  you  think." 

"  I  feel  sure  there  must  be  something 
between  those  young  peo])le.  It  is  no 
new  thought.  I  always  thought  so,  per- 
verse as  all  the  circumstances  of  their 
acquaintance  seemed.  But  what  is  it? — 
what  is  the  matter?  I  was  talking  last 
night  to  Miss  Willis  about  Henry  Deve- 
reux,  in  whom  she  is  much  interested. 
She  was  telling  me  how  changed  he  is ; 
changed  out  of  all  knowledge,  she 
said." 

''  I  don't  believe  a  bit  of  it,"  observed 
Mr.  Elliott   in    a   mutter. 

"She   says   so ;    but   when    I    tried     to 
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discover  what  had  changed  him,  she  gave 
me  no  hint  of  what  I  imgaine  to  be  the 
case.  She  said  he  was  changed  by  the 
misfortunes  of  his  family.  I  said  I  thought 
they  were  unlikely  so  entirely  to  crush 
the  spirit  of  a  young  man  of  his  age 
and  temperament ;  and  she  said  it  was 
because  he  felt  himself  to  be  the  cause 
of  all  the  trouble.  But  that  is  nonsense. 
I  wish  I  could  see  him  and  tell  him  so. 
Xot  that  I  believe  he  really  thinks 
so!" 

''Nor   more   do   I." 

''  Then  I  think  you  feel  like  me,  that 
there  is  some  hidden  cause  for  the  change 
in  both  these  young  people,  and  that  it 
is  most  probably  connected  with  some 
quarrel  or  foolishness  between  them, 
which  a  little  intercourse  would  set  to 
rights.     I  must  bring  them  together  here, 
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and  exercise  my  own  intellect  upon  tliem. 
I  wish  I  could  get  Henry  here  to-mor- 
row." 

She  said  this  thoughtfully,  as  if  she 
was  considering  some  step  that  might 
be  taken.  Mr.  Elliott  laid  down  the 
book  which  had  occupied  him  during 
the   conversation,  and   now  said  gravely, 

'^  Bring  them  together,  my  dear,  if  you 
please,  whenever  it  can  be  done  in  a 
natural  way.  But,  if  you  will  take  my 
advice,  you  will  leave  the  matter  alone. 
That  young  Mr.  Henry  has  quicksilver 
instead  of  blood  in  his  veins,  and  any- 
body who  undertakes  to  manage  him 
will  biing  themselves  and  him  into  trou- 
ble. And  I  very  much  doubt  whether 
you  would  find  Miss  Xora  an  easy  task. 
Depend  upon  it,  if  she  fancied  you  spe- 
culated  on   her    thoughts,  and    made   de- 
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signs  even  for  her  happiness,  her  maiden 
pride  would  break  out  into  a  hundred 
fiery  bristles.  No,  no,  Greville  and  Sy- 
billa  would  have  been  difficult  subjects 
to  design  for,  but  they  would  have  been 
lambs  in  your  hands  compared  to  those 
other   young   people." 

"  I  would  not  think  of  designs  if  I 
could  see  how  they  are  to  meet;  to 
meet,  as  I  mean,  familiarly.  Nora  can- 
not receive  him  at  Riddlemere,  and  I 
am  their  only  mutual  acquaintance.  Who 
can   bring   them   together,   if  I    do   not?" 

"Bring  them  together,  my  dear,  if  you 
please,  but  naturally — not  non-naturally. 
Leave  it  alone  till  Christmas  At  present — 
it  will  not  be  for  long,  but  at  present," 
shaking  his  head,  "  we  are  allowed  to 
keep  Christmas  like  our  forefathers. 
While      we     are     allowed     such      indul- 
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gences,  let  us  have  a  merry  Christmas, 
and  invite  our  friends  and  relations. 
Ask  Henry  and  his  young  ones,  and 
then  he  and  Miss  Nora  will  meet,  and 
can't  help   themselves." 

"  You  are  right,  as  usual,"  said  his 
wife ;  and  she  put  present  designs  out  of 
her  head. 

When  Christmas  approached,  she  gave 
the  purposed  invitation  to  Henry.  It 
was  gratefully  accepted  for  Annabella  and 
Simon,  and  he  promised  to  give  as  much  of 
his  own  company  as  he  could.  Mrs.  Elliott 
knew  that  she  must  be  content  with  this 
promise ;  and  she  then  gave  her  invitation 
to  Nora,  to  pass  a  long  Christmas  in  her 
house,  including  weeks  on  each  side  of  it. 

In  the  first  instance  Nora  declined, 
and  with  a  regret  so  intense — for  she 
guessed  who  would  be  at  Thorneybank — 
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that  it  made  her  more  resolute  in  her 
refusal.  The  reason  of  that  refusal  was 
a  very  simple  one.  For  three  years  she  had 
kept  her  Christmas  at  Riddlemere,  and 
the  chief  happiness  of  her  autumns  had 
lain  in  her  preparations  for  giving  plea- 
sure at  that  time.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  hope  of  meeting  Henry,  she  would 
not  have  even  had  a  wish  to  leave 
home,  and  the  knowledge  that  she  did 
wish  it  made  her  resolute  not  to  give  way. 
But  it  so  happened  that  a  fortnight 
before  Christmas  the  step -mother  of  Miss 
Willis  was  taken  dangerously  ill,  and  Miss 
Willis  was  sent  for.  As  soon  as  Mrs. 
Elliott  heard  of  this  she  returned  to  the 
charge,  said  she  would  not  and  could 
not  leave  Nora  alone ;  and  Nora  then 
very  gratefully  gave  way.  Some  of  her 
plans   were   postponed;    some    she   would 
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be  near  enough  to  direct.  She  and  little 
Annora  therefore  removed  to  Thorneybank 
for  a  time.  Simon  and  Annabella  arrived 
a  few  days  afterwards,  but  Henry  did  not 
come  till  Christmas  Eve,  and  then  only 
for  a  few  days. 

Being  a  person  who,  whatever  she  did, 
did  it  with  her  might,  Nora  had  considered 
much  of  late  how  best  to  deal  with  her- 
self, and  had  found  that  occupation  and 
society,  and  the  being  driven  out  of  the 
routine  of  life,  was  the  most  salutary 
remedy  for  her  secret  ailment  that  she 
could  use.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  she 
was  a  changed  person.  She  exerted  her- 
self in  society  to  the  uttermost,  gave  her 
assistance  in  the  entertainment  of  the 
young  or  the  old  with  equal  and  cheer- 
ful readiness  ;  and  sometimes,  in  the 
joyousness  of  a  large  party,  to  which  she 
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was  totally  unaccustomed,  caught  the  in- 
fection of  joyousness,  and  did  heartily  what 
she  did  dutifully. 

This  had  been  the  case,  that  is  to 
say,  before  Henry's  arrival,  and  during 
the  first  day  or  two  of  his  stay.  After 
that,  although  the  duty  was  as  rigidly 
done,  there  was  not  much  heart  in  it. 
For  Henry  did  not  thaw  towards  her. 
They  were  together,  they  met  constantly, 
they  sometimes  conversed,  but  there  was 
no  approach  to  intimacy.  There  was  no 
improvement  in  the  terms  of  their  ac- 
quaintance— there  was  even  a  going  back. 
She  had  met  him  with  ease  and  quiet- 
ness. Even  after  the  disappointment  in 
his  continued  coldness,  she  only  became 
a  shade  more  formal  with  him.  No  care- 
less person  would  have  perceived  that  his 
presence  in  any  way  affected  her. 
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Mrs.  Elliott,  by  intense  watching,  did 
indeed  make  some  observations,  and  they 
were  these :  that  the  presence  of  Xora 
affected  Henry  in  a  manner  exactly  con- 
trary to  the  effect  of  his  presence  on  her. 
When  Henry  was  in  the  room,  Nora, 
without  being  more  really  joyous,  seemed 
to  be  stirred  up  to  greater  exertions, 
was  more  livel}^,  more  conversible. 

With  Henry  it  was  otherwise.  In  Nora's 
presence  he  seemed  to  be  like  a  man  mov- 
ing in  chains.  He  never  was  quite  like 
his  old  self;  but  there  were  times  when 
she  felt  tolerably  re-assured  as  to  his 
identity ;  but  these  never  cccurred  when 
Nora  was  in  the  room. 

Was  it  the  natural  consequence  only 
of  the  old  enmity,  or  did  he  cherish  a 
secret  affection,  which  her  worldly  position 
forbade  him  to  make   known?      Or   was 
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there  a  misunderstanding  between  them, 
which  neither  had  power  to  overcome  ? 
She  could  not  resolve  these  and  other 
questions. 

Mr.  ElHott  had  refused  to  believe  that 
Henry  was  changed.  But  even  he  was 
forced   to   allow  that   it   was  so. 

"  He's  just  one  of  the  young  men  of 
the  day,"  he  observed  discontentedly  to 
his  wife,  on  the  evening  of  Christmas 
day.  "I  don't  care  a  button  for  him 
now;  he  may  be  oif  to-morrow  if  he 
pleases." 

"  Not  if  I  can  help  it,"  she  said. 

"It  is  impossible  to  make  the  fellow 
laugh ;  and  what  is  the  row,  I  should 
like  to  know  ?  1  hate  your  languid,  blase 
young  man.  I  did  think  Henry  had  a 
little  of  the  spirit  of  our  forefathers  left. 
But  they  are  all  the  same.      I  hope  I  may 
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be  in  my  grave  before  England  comes  quite 
to  an  end." 

"  In  some  ways  I  think  Henry  im- 
proved," said  his  wife. 

"  In  very  queer  ways,  then.  I  believe 
he  is  a  bit  of  a  Puritan,  if  you  mean  that. 
From  some  things  I  observed,  I  suspect 
it. 

"No,"  said  his  wife,  laughing,  "quite 
the  other  way." 

"  What !  a  Papist,  then  f" 

"Somethinsj  between  the  two.  From 
what  he  said  this  morning,  I  suspect  he 
likes  what  we  old-fashioned,  sober  people, 
can  hardly  understand." 

"It's  all  the  same  thing — it's  what  I 
mean  by  a  Puritan  ;  a  man  wrapt  in  his 
doctrines,  and  who  does  not  care  to  adorn 
his  doctrines  by  a  cheerful  Christian  tem- 
per.      That  is   what   is  wanted,    and    Mr. 
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Henry  and  his  Puritanism  may  take  them- 
selves off  from  my  house." 

"  I  think  you  wrong  him.  Henry  is  cer- 
tainly very  much  changed.  He  was  thought- 
less, and  he  is  so  no  longer.  But  I  do  not 
think  his  religious  views  are  infault,  or  have 
anything  to  do  with  his  dejection.  I  can- 
not understand  it ;  but  I  will  make  it  out 
before  long,  that  I  am  determined." 

But  even  Mrs.  Elliott  failed  to  make  out 
what  was  the  cause  of  his  dejection ;  al- 
though she  soon  perceived  that  it  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  Nora. 

Since  Nora  had  acknowledged  to  herself 
her  feelings  for  Henry,  she  had  set  her- 
self to  conquer  them  ;  to  conquer,  at  least, 
that  part  which  she  would  not  have  dared 
to  own ;  for  to  conquer  her  interest  in 
him,  her  strong  cousinly  affection,  never 
entered  her  thoughts. 
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On  the  fourtli  evening  after  Christmas, 
the  lady  who  had  so  great  a  gift  of 
music  made  one  of  the  party  at  Thorney- 
bank.  She  played  as  before,  and,  after 
concluding  one  piece,  to  which  all  had 
listened  with  rapt  attention,  she  turned 
suddenly   to   Nora,  and   said, 

"  It  is  near  four  years,  I  think,  since 
I  met  you  here.  On  that  occasion  you 
and  another  person,  who  is  also  present, 
delighted  us  with  a  song,  artless  and 
simple,  indeed,  but  going  straight  to  the 
heart.  May  I  request  you  to  delight  us 
again  ?" 

Nora  blushed,  and  glanced  at  Henry, 
but,  without  answering  for  him,  expressed 
her   own   readiness   to   sing. 

Henry  had  been  leaning  against  the 
wall  near  the  pianoforte.  The  playing 
of  Miss   Romer  was  of  that  nature  which 
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arrests  even  the  careless ;  and  he  was 
not  careless.  He  was  fond  of  music,  and 
had  been  standing,  wrapt  in  thought, 
like  the  rest.  When  Nora  agreed  to  the 
request,  every  eye  turned  to  him ;  and 
Miss  Romer  and  Mrs.  Elliott  made  their 
earnest  request  that  he  would  consent 
to    take   his   part. 

"  I  cannot,"  he  said.  "  How  can  I  ?  I 
have  not   sung  for   years." 

But  as  few  could  understand  how 
really  disagreeable  to  him  was  the  peti- 
tion, a  volley  of  voices  implored  him 
only  just  to  try. 

To  refuse  such  pertinacious  requests  is 
worse  than  to  yield,  however  unwelcome ; 
and,  seeing  him  hesitate,  Nora  came  to 
his  assistance,  chose  out  an  easy  song — 
one  of  Christy's  Minstrels' — simple  but 
touching,  and   placed   it   on   the   desk. 
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"  I  think  you  could  manage  this,"  she 
said   to   him,  with   a   smile   of    invitation. 

He  still  looked  annoyed,  but  came 
nearer ;  repeated  that  he  knew  he  could 
not,  but   would    try,  as   it   was   wished. 

Nora  began,  and  whatever  her  feelings 
might  be,  her  voice  was  under  control ; 
its  tones,  as  usual,  sweet  and  clear  and 
steady.  Henry  followed,  and  for  a  line 
or  two  he  also  sang  steadily.  But  just  as 
their  voices  were  uniting  with  that  pecu- 
liar sweetness  which  had  lins^ered  on 
Miss  Romer's  memory,  he  faltered,  tried 
to  recover,  made  a  false  note,  and  sud- 
denly broke  down. 

''  I  cannot  do  it — I  told  you  I  could 
not!"  he   said   with   passion. 

With  strange  sweet  feelings  Nora  had 
felt  the  mingling  of  their  voices ;  but 
they  had   inspired,    not    overpowered   her. 

r2 
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Her  voice  had  risen  high  and  clear. 
When  he  suddenly  paused,  however,  she 
paused  also. 

"  It  was  nothing,"  she  said  softly,  look- 
ing up  as  she  spoke.  "  Shall  we  begin 
agani  ? 

"  Xo,  I  cannot,"  he  cried  in  the  same 
tone.  "  I  do  but  spoil  and  drown  your 
voice."  He  then  recovered  himself,  and 
in  an  altered  and  polite  manner  ob- 
served, "  If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
sing  alone,  you  will  cover  my  retreat." 
And  he  placed  a  song  on  the  desk,  and 
retreated   according  v. 

Nora  began  at  his  request,  but  no 
longer  with  inspiration  in  her  tones. 
She  sang  the  song  correctly,  but  with  a 
heart   far   away. 

Mrs.  Elliott  followed  Henry  to  a  dis- 
tant  seat   which   he   had  taken,  and  said. 
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"What   is   the   matter  with   you?" 

"  Matter  with  me !"  he  said  with  a 
short  laugh.  "Is  it  a  very  curious 
thing  that  a  man  who  has  not  thought 
of  music  for  years  should  not  be  able  to 
sing   a   second    at   sight !" 

"  Perhaps  not.  I  think,  however,  you 
could  if  you  chose.  But  that  is  not  the 
question.  What  is  the  matter  with  you? 
I  have  been  daily  longing  to  ask  you." 

"I  don't  understand.  What  is  the 
matter  with  me  ?" 

"  You  are  so  changed — more  than  you 
ought  to  be — so  grave — so  unlike  every- 
thing you  used  to  be." 

"  I  should  have  thought,"  he  said,  in 
a  sarcastic  tone,  "  that  a  change  in  me 
was  a  desirable  thing.  A  man  at  my 
age,  and  with  my  experience,  ought  not 
to  be  an  imp  of  folly — such  as  I  was." 
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"  Very  true ;  and  vet- 


"  Oh  !  Mrs.  Elliott,  leave  a  man  alone. 
I  do  very  well  as  I  am." 

Seeing  she  really  annoyed  him,  she  re- 
frained from  further  questioning.  On  the 
night  following,  Henry,  for  the  first  time, 
sat  by  Nora  at  dinner.  Mrs.  Elliott, 
satisfied — by  her  husband's  constant  ad- 
vice— with  the  opportunity  she  had  given 
to  the  supposed  lovers  to  meet  in  her 
house,  had  made  no  efforts  to  force  them 
together.  As  the  time  passed  on,  how- 
ever, and  she  perceived  that,  although 
on  friendly  terms,  there  was  seldom 
anything  like  conversation  between  them, 
she  for  once  exerted  a  little  art,  and 
so  arranged  the  party  as  to  make  it 
necessarily  fall  to  Henry's  lot  to  take 
charge  of  his  cousin. 

But   vain   even    was    the    hour    during 
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which  they  were,  in  a  certain  sense, 
bound  together.  A  conversation  of  a  frag- 
mentary kind  was  indeed  maintained,  but 
there  was  the  same  evident  chain  on 
Henry's  spirit,  and  an  increasing  quiet- 
ness and  formality  on  the  part  of  Nora. 
As  he  did  not  thaw,   she  froze. 

Mrs.  Elliott  gave  it  up  in  despair. 
On  the  next  day  but  one  he  was  to 
return  to  London,  and  the  visit  which 
was  to  have  accomplished  so  much  had 
proved  a  failure. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

/^N  the  two  days  following  Christmas 
^^  Day  there  had  been  a  slight  frost. 
Then  came  a  harder  one;  and  on  this, 
the  fifth  day,  there  was  an  early  an- 
nouncement by  Simon  Devereux  and 
another  boy  who  was  of  the  party  at 
Thorneybank,  that  the  lake  in  the  grounds 
would  bear. 

It  was  a  brilliant,  exhilarating  day.  The 
frost  was  hard  and  the  air  keen,  but 
there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind,  and 
the  sky  was  as  blue,  and  the  sun  as 
bright  as  on  a  day  in  June.      Mr.  Elliott 
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was  as  eager  as  the  boys  to  be  on  the 
ice.  In  all  sincerity  he  observed  that  in 
the  days  of  his  youth  an  English  winter 
liad  been  composed  of  frosts  of  the  pre- 
sent delightful  nature,  and  he  hurried 
off  to  enjoy  himself  as  soon  as  break- 
fast was  over.  Although  refraining  from 
partaking  very  actively  in  the  amuse- 
ments, he  remained  constantly  upon  and 
around  the  scene. 

Towards  noon  Mrs.  Elliott,  with  Nora, 
and  two  other  ladies,  joined  the  party 
also.  Henry  was  skating  when  they 
drew  near,  but  owing  to  the  suddenness 
of  the  frost  many  persons  were  unpro- 
vided with  skates,  and  he  had  already 
promised  to  give  up  his.  Shortly  after 
the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Elliott  he  did  so, 
resigning  them  for  a  time  to  another 
gentleman.     He   came   and   stood   on   the 
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banks,  and  assisted  Annabella  in  her 
slides. 

Nora  s  youth  had  been  passed  abroad,  and 
since  her  return  to  Endand  she  had  lived 
the  life  of  a  matron  of  fifty  rather  than 
that  of  a  young  girl.  She  had  never  ven- 
tured on  the  ice  beyond  a  few  careful  steps, 
and  was  nervous  at  the  mere  idea  of  launch- 
ing herself  freely  upon  it.  The  exhilara- 
tion of  the  scene,  however,  and  the  press- 
ing entreaties  of  Mr.  Elliott,  at  length  ani- 
mating her  to  overcome  her  fears,  she  con- 
sented to  be  instructed. 

The  very  first  rudiments,  the  suffering 
herself  to  be  carried  down  a  slide,  had  to 
be  taught,  and  with  good-humoured  help- 
lessness she  put  herself  into  Mr.  Elliott's 
hands.  He,  not  Henry,  was  her  instructor. 
Henry,  as  before  said,  was  occupying  him- 
self with  Annabella. 
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There  was  a  curve  in  the  lake  at  the 
place  where  they  stood,  and  across  the 
curve  a  slide  for  the  children,  short  and 
safe,  had  already  been  made.  Annabel- 
la  was  tired  of  it,  and  was  venturing  on 
a  longer  one,  but  on  this  safe  slide  Xora 
began  her  practice.  She  went  two  or  three 
times  slowly  and  carefully  across.  Becom- 
ing confident,  and  warmed  and  animated, 
she,  after  two  or  three  ventures,  desirous 
of  shewing  her  improvement,  and  obtain- 
ing exercise  of  a  livelier  kind,  withdrew 
from  the  edge  of  the  bank  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  took  a  run  of  some  yards  before 
she  launched  herself  on  the  slide. 

The  operation  was  more  rapid  than  she 
had  been  prepared  for,  and  she  came  to  the 
edge  on  the  further  side  with  a  shock  so 
violent  that  she  lost  her  balance  and  her 
head.     She  stretched  out  her  arms  to  re- 
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cover  herself,  catching  at  she  knew  not 
what ;  but  the  support  she  had  expected  to 
find,  gave  way  under  her,  and  she  and  it 
fell. 

The  support  was  Henry.  He  had  been 
at  the  moment,  bending  forward  and  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand  to  a  little  girl  who  was  in 
difficulties.  He  was  not  attending  to  Nora, 
or  conscious  of  her  violent  approach,  and 
when  she  suddenly  grasped  him  he  fell. 

Nora  rose  in  an  instant,  ashamed,  but 
laughing,  and  not  exactly  conscious  of  what 
had  occurred.  But  the  laugh  was  over  in  a 
moment ;  for  Henry  did  not  rise ;  and  the 
next  instant  there  was  a  scream  from  An- 
nabella. 

"  Oh  !  Henry,  are  you  hurt  ?" 

A  general  rush  to  the  spot  followed, 
while  Nora  stood  stupefied  with  horror. 

He  had  fallen  with  his  head  against  a  stone, 
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and  the  blow  had  been  unbroken  by  the 
soft  hat  he  wore.  He  lay  back  with  an  ex- 
pression of  pain  on  his  face,  but  pale  and 
motionless. 

A  plank  was  procured  in  a  moment  from 
a  neighbouring  boat-house ;  messengers 
were  dispatched  for  medical  advice,  and 
Henry  was  borne  off  to  the  house. 

"  How  was  it?"  Mrs.  Elliott  said  to  Nora, 
as  they  slowly  followed.  "  I  did  not  see 
what  happened." 

""  I  did  it,"  Nora  said,  forcing  out  the 
words.  "  In  saving  myself  I  threw  him 
down."  She  was  pale  and  cold,  but 
quiet. 

"I  think  he  is  only  stunned,"  Mrs.  El- 
liott observed  compassionately.  She  took 
no  special  notice  of  what  Nora  said.  She 
felt  it  to  be  a  case  in  which  words  were 
useless. 
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Henry  was  carried  to  the  house,  and 
medical  advice  was  very  shortly  procured. 
But  no  decisive  opinion  could  be  given. 
He  lay  during  the  whole  day  speechless 
and  immovable  ;  except,  indeed,  that  one  or 
two  faint  moans  were  heard,  and  there 
w^ere  once  or  twice  faint  movements  of 
his  head.  The  extent  of  the  injury  it  was 
impossible  to  tell ;  but  the  grave  faces  be- 
trayed the  fears  that  w^ere  entertained. 

During  that  whole  day  Nora  sat  in 
simple  endurance  like  the  rest.  Had  she 
not  known  it  before  she  knew  it  now, 
that  the  life  of  her  life  was  threatened; 
yet  she  had  no  rights,  no  power  to  say 
that  during  these  fleeting  moments  she 
would  w^atch  over  him.  She  had  to  en- 
dure like  the  rest,  with  only  this  sad 
superiority  in  her  case,  that  she  was  the 
cause  of  the  ill  that  had  befallen. 
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The  human  mind  can  hardly  admit  of 
two  overpowering  sensations,  and  this  con- 
sciousness, "  and  I  the  cause,"  although  it 
was  there,  although  she  knew  the  fact,  and 
was  made  constantly  aware  of  it  through 
the  pitying  avoidance  of  the  subject  by 
all  about  her,  was  hardly  felt.  Henry's 
life  was  trembling  in  the  balance,  and 
she  had  no  powder  to  divert  her  eyes 
from  that  one  consideration.  She  was  to 
feel  it ;  but  it  scarcely  added  its  sting  to 
that  day  of  horror  and  suspense. 

Tow^ards  evening  there  was  a  slight 
change.  Mrs.  Elliott,  w^ho  alone  w^as  per- 
mitted to  go  near  the  room,  bore  the  news 
and  made  the  most  of  it ;  and  before  the 
general  separation  for  tlie  night,  she  was 
able  to  give  a  yet  more  favourable  re- 
port. Henry  had  moved  and  spoken. 
There  might  be  other  dangers — there  was 
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a  fear  of  fever ;  but  the  first  worst  fear  that 
he  never  would  speak  again  was  at  an  end. 
And  the  first  relief  from  dread,  however 
qualified  by  other  fear,  was  what  no  words 
can  express,  or  comparison  describe. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

rilHE  fears  of  fever  proved  to  be  true. 
-*-  A  brain-fever  came  on,  and  for  a 
week  Henry  was  very  ill.  Althougli  seri- 
ous, however,  the  attack  was  not  consider- 
ed dangerous,  and  as  every  day  the  phy- 
sician spoke  confidently  of  the  result, 
cheerfulness  returned  to  the  members  of 
the  house. 

Except  the  children,  there  were  none 
who  were  bound  to  Henry  by  those  near 
ties  which  make  anxiety  last  while  ill- 
ness lasts.  All  were  satisfied  to  know 
that  he  was  no  worse,  or  a  shade  better, 
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and  thankfully  rolled  anxiety  away.  All 
but  Nora  ;  and  she  had  to  behave  like 
the  rest.  She  did  not  dare  to  ask  from 
hour  to  hour  whether  there  was  a 
change;  did  not  dare  to  meet  the  phy- 
sicians, and  ask  if  they  were  convinced 
the  danger  was  passed.  No  one  ap- 
peared to  consider  her  specially  interested, 
or,  indeed,  except  from  the  unfortunate 
circumstance  of  her  fall,  interested  in  any 
way. 

No  one  except  Mrs.  Elliott.  She  saw 
the  anxiety  that  devoured  Nora ;  she 
saw  the  efforts  by  which  she  maintained 
her  constant  composure,  and  she  did  all 
which  a  kind  person  can  do  to  relieve 
a  state  of  mind  which,  although  visible, 
shrinks  from  notice. 

"  But  she  will  make  herself  ill,"  she 
thought,   "  and  the  sooner  she  sees  Henry 
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the  better.  Possibly  under  these  new 
circumstances  the  estrangement  will  give 
way." 

At  the  end  of  about  ten  days  Henry 
was  pronounced  to  be  convalescent ;  and 
no  sooner  did  the  children  hear  that 
he  was  really  better  than  they  became 
clamorous  to  see  him.  Hitherto  Mrs. 
Elhott  only,  and  she  under  great  re- 
straint, had  been  allowed  to  go  near  his 
room. 

"  Now  will  be  the  time  for  Nora," 
she  thought;  but  before  she  had  taken 
any  measures  for  such  a  step,  Nora  her- 
self spoke. 

"I  do  not  know  if  it  could  be  al- 
lowed," she  said  to  Mrs.  Elliott,  ^*  but 
I  should  be  very  glad  if  I  might  see 
my  cousin.  I  am  haunted  by  his  face 
as   he   lay    on    the   ground.     It   is   dread- 
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ful!  Nothing,  I  think,  but  seeing  him 
can  drive  the  impression  away." 

She  spoke  quietly  but  earnestly.  She 
did  indeed  feel  as  if  she  could  scarcely 
bear  for  a  longer  time  the  torture  of 
her  mind. 

"I  understand  that,"  Mrs.  Elliott 
said ;  and  promised  to  see  what  could 
be  done. 

Henry  was  attended  by  two  physicians ; 
a  great  one,  w4io  came  at  stated  times 
from  a  distance,  and  a  little  one,  who 
devoted  almost  his  whole  time  to  him. 

Mrs.  Elliott  waited  until  the  following 
day,  w^hen  the  great  physician  came,  and 
then  made  her  request.  "  As  he  was 
satisfied  with  Henry's  state,  might  his 
little  sister  and  his  cousin  now  be  al- 
lowed to  see  him  ?" 

"To    a  visit   from  his   little  sister,"  the 
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physician  replied,  "  there  can  be  no  pos- 
sible objection.  I  am  afraid  the  other 
is  a  more  doubtful  matter.  Indeed,"  he 
added,  shaking  his  head,  "I  cannot  take 
on  myself  at  present  to  let  him  run 
the  risk  of  agitation." 

Mrs.  Elliott   looked  at  him  curiously. 

'*  Would  his  cousin's  presence  agitate 
him  ?  Does  he  remember  what  happened 
on  the  ice  ?"  she  asked,  discreetly. 

"  Are  you  not  aware,"  said  the  physi- 
cian, "  that  durino;  his  delirium  Mr.  De- 
vereux  has  constantly  spoken  of  Miss 
Smith — so  constantly,  indeed,  that  I  have 
every  reason  to  fear  he  would  not  see 
her  with  calmness." 

"No,  I  was  not  aware,"  she  said, 
with   extreme  surprise    and   curiosity. 

The  physician  looked  at  her  with  a 
smile. 
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"  I  see  wliat  you  imagine  ;  but  that  is 
not  at  all  the  impression  I  intend  to 
convey.  My  impression  would  be  of  a 
contrary  nature.  Mr.  Devereux  very 
constantly  spoke  of  and  addressed  Miss 
Smith,  often  calling  her  Miss  Smythe. 
Sometimes  he  addressed  her  as  having 
injured  him,  but  more  often  reproached 
himself  as  if  he  had  injured  her.  It 
was  impossible  to  put  any  meaning  to 
his  ravings;  but,  under  the  circumstances, 
I  think  you  will  feel  with  me  that  the 
visit  must  be  delayed." 

Mrs.  Elliott  was  not  very  clear  on 
this  point,  but  it  was  not  one  on  which 
she   could   venture  to    have  an  opinion. 

She  told  Nora  that  Annabella  was  to 
be  allowed  to  see  Henry,  as  her  visit 
would  be  no  effort  to  him ;  but  that 
any    further    step   was    forbidden    for    a 
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few  days  longer.  She  spoke  cheerfully, 
and  Nora  could  only  be  satisfied  to 
wait. 

Henry  was  convalescent,  but  he  did  not 
recover.  The  joys  of  convalescence,  such 
as  poets  have  painted  them,  were  not  his. 
He  was  allowed  to  get  up,  he  was  laid 
on  a  sofa,  he  was  wheeled  to  the  window; 
but  all  the  day  long  he  lay  languid,  joy- 
less, and  indifferent. 

When  the  great  physician,  who  had  ceas- 
ed his  constant  attendance,  came  at  the 
end  of  five  or  six  days,  he  found  but  lit- 
tle improvement.  "  I  cannot  understand 
it,"  he  said.  "  There  must  be  some  hid- 
den injury." 

"  He  would  be  well  if  he  chose  to  be 
well,"  said  the  lesser  practitioner  impatient- 
ly; "everything  depends  on  the  patient. 
If    the    patient    will    make    no    exertions. 
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medicine  is  useless.  If  Mr.  Devereux 
was  in  a  hospital,  they  would  turn  him 
out ;  and  the  best  thing  for  him,  too." 

The  little  doctor  who  spoke  thus  had 
become  much  attached  to  Henry,  but  he 
was  provoked  with  him  for  not  getting 
well.  He  had  been  looking  forward  to  a 
display  of  the  progress  made  under  his 
care,  and  he  was  disappointed. 

The  great  physician  asked  for  Mrs.  El- 
liot. 

"I  think  we  will  try  your  remedy,"  he 
said.  "The  excitement  I  feared  may 
prove  a  help  instead  of  a  hindrance.  Mr. 
Devereux  must  be  roused.  Let  us  try 
an  experiment.  If  Miss  Smith  is  dispos- 
ed to  visit  him,  let  her  do  so  this  after- 
noon. I  need  not  recommend  care  and 
watchfulness.  You  will  be  on  your  guard. 
I  leave  the  matter  in  your  hands." 
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Mrs.  Elliott  undertook  it  cheerfully. 
While  he  was  dining,  she  paid  Henry  a 
visit;  and  as  she  left  him,  observed,  quiet- 
ly, that  a  few  people  were  now  to  be  ad- 
mitted. "  I  shall  bring  Nora  to  see  you 
this  afternoon." 

She  did  not  wait  for  any  reply,  nor 
paused  to  observe  the  manner  in  which 
the   statement   was   received. 

An  hour  afterwards  she  fetched  Nora 
and  accompanied  her  to  his  room.  As 
they  walked  along,  Nora  begged  her  to 
remain   with   her   during   the    visit. 

"You  see  I  have  got  my  knitting," 
Mrs.  Elliott  said,  smiling.  She  could  not 
refuse  a  request  made  with  great  ear- 
nestness, but  she  determined  to  use  her 
discretion. 

As  they  appeared  at  the  door,  a  deep 
flush   for   an  instant   dyed  Henry's  cheek, 
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and  then  passed  away  with  the  rapidity 
of  weakness,  and  left  him  deadly  pale. 
He  looked  so  wan,  so  weak,  so  ema- 
ciated with  illness,  that  Xora  paused 
breathless  to  recover  herself  from  the 
shock  he  gave  her.  The  sight  of  him 
was  w^orse  than  the  vision  that  had 
haunted  her.  "  And  I  the  cause !"  she 
now   said  in  her   heart. 

Accustomed,  however,  to  self-control, 
the  pause  of  horror  was  hardly  perceiv- 
ed before  she  came  quietly  forward,  and 
then  shook  hands  in  sedate  and  tranquil 
fashion.  Mrs.  Elliott  then  placed  a  chair 
for  her  opposite  to  him  at  the  foot  of 
the  sofa,  and  sat  down  herself  nearer 
to   the  door. 

"I  hoped  I  should  have  found  you 
better,"  Nora  said,  and  her  voice  trem- 
bled  a  little  as  she  spoke. 
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"I  am  better,  thank  you,"  he  replied. 
"  Indeed,  in  a  few  days  I  suppose  I  shall 
be  quite  well." 

His  words  were  cheerful  and  re-assur- 
ing, but  the  tone  of  his  voice  was  most 
painful.     So  languid,  weak,  and  weary. 

"Do  you  not  wish  to  get  well?"  Xora 
asked,  addressing  the  tone  of  his  voice, 
not  the  words  he  had  said. 

"  I  don't  know.  Oh !  yes,  I  suppose 
I  wish  to  get  well.  All  men  do.  But 
life  is  a  great  trouble — a  great  struggle. 
Sometimes  I  feel  as  if  it  was  hardly  worth 
while." 

And  while  he  said  these  sentences, 
disconnectedly,  his  eyes  rested  on  her, 
looking  so  large  and  mournful  in  his 
sunken  cheeks,  so  like  the  eyes  of  Sophy 
in  her  dying  days,  that  Nora  felt  struck  as 
with  a  pang  of  death. 
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''  I  think  you  should  wish  to  live,"  she 
said,  bending  forward  towards  him,  and 
speaking  earnestly. 

"I  know  I  should,"  he  replied.  "I 
know  well  that  I  am  not  fit  to  die  ;  nor 
is  weariness  of  life  a  good  preparation 
for  death." 

"  I  did  not  mean  that.  I  meant — " 
and  here  her  voice  took  a  tone  of  pas- 
sion in  its  earnestness — "I  meant  that  you 
should  wish  to  live  for  my  sake."  A 
glow  tinged  his  cheek  for  a  second,  but 
Nora  scarcely  perceived  it.  "  If  you  Vv^ere 
to  die,  what  would  become  of  me  ?  Do 
you  not  know  that  I  should  have  killed 
you  i 

"  You  have  killed  me  many  times," 
he  answered  ;  and  in  his  voice,  also,  there 
was  now  a  sound  touched  and  alter- 
ed  fn)m   its   languid    tone.       "  This    time 
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only  the  stroke  would  have  been  wel- 
come." 

"  How  have  I  killed  you  ?  What  have 
I  ever  done  that  you  should  hate  me  ?" 

"  Hate !  Is  it  possible  you  think  T 
hate?" 

Up  to  this  time,  notwithstanding  her 
great  discomfort,  Mrs.  Elliott,  in  obedi- 
ence to  Nora's  wishes,  had  sat  still.  But 
here  she  felt  unable  to  maintain  her 
position  longer,  and  softly  left  the  room. 
Her  departure  was  unperceived.  She  had 
been  forgotten. 

''  It  seems  like  hate,"  Nora  replied ; 
"  and  what  have  I  done,  and  how  have 
I  deserved  it  ?  If  it  has  been  my  unhappy 
fate  to  offend  you  often,  and  now  to 
have  done  you  harm ;  you  should  pity, 
and  not  hate  me.  You  should  pity  me; 
for  you   cannot  tell    how  I    wished  to  do 
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you  good — how  I  have  longed,  in  my 
lonely  life,  to  have  you  for  my  friend, 
and  not  my  enemy." 

Her  words  were  poured  out,  as  she 
thus  pleaded  her  cause  before  him,  with  a 
force  and  quickness  uncommon  to  her. 
Henry  listened  with  wide-opened  eyes, 
and  made  no  effort  to  arrest  her. 

It  is  related  in  Guarini's  "  Pastor 
Fido,"  that  a  hard-hearted  young  hunter, 
who  had  trampled  on  love,  scorning  a 
young  maiden  who  loved  him,  was  in 
a  moment  of  time  transformed  by  the 
discovery  that  he  had  wounded,  and  he 
thought  to  death,  the  maiden  he  was 
disdaining.  In  one  instant  the  hard  heart 
became  soft. 

It  )vas  with  some  such  feeling,  and  with 
like  suddenness,  that  Henry  was  now  trans- 
formed.     As  -he   listened  to   Nora's   voice 
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pleading  before  him,  as  he  looked  into  her 
earnest  eyes,  the  stubborn  rebellious  feeling 
which  had  made  his  life  miserable,  born  of 
passion  first,  then  of  pride,  gave  way — 
melted  within  him. 

"  Hate !"  he  cried,  and  in  an  altered 
tone,   "is  it  possible  you  think  I  liateT 

And  then  a  new  and  sudden  struggle 
began  within.  It  was  no  longer  the 
struggle  of  opposing  feelings  always  felt  in 
her  presence,  but  the  struggle  against  one 
feeling,  which  seemed  bursting  for  utter- 
ance. The  physician  would  have  been 
alarmed  if  he  had  seen  his  ag;itation.  His 
cheeks  were  flushed  with  crimson,  and 
every  vein  in  the  now  transparent  skin 
seemed  to  be  quivering  beneath  its  slender 
covering. 

Nora  was  terrified.  She  had  hitherto 
been  so  absorbed  by  her  intense  desire  to 
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set  all  bitterness  at  rest  between  them,  that 
she  had  not  thought  of  the  possibility  of 
agitation.  She  now  looked  round,  and  saw 
that  Mrs.  Elliott  was  gone. 

"  You  are  ill,"  she  cried,  in  a  fright.  "  I 
have  done  you  harm  again  !"  and  she  rose 
quickly  from  her  seat. 

"Wait,"  he  cried,  and  he  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  her. 

Pausing  irresolute,  hardly  knowing  what 
she  did,  she  took  it  ;  and  then  meeting  a 
gaze  that  seemed  designed  to  read  her  very 
soul,  she  began  to  feel  and  to  think  ; — 
and  she  blushed. 

The  blush  loosed  the  fetters  that  with- 
held him. 

"  You  said  hate,"  he  cried,  still  gazing 
at  her.  "  It  is  not  hate.  Shall  I  say  what 
it  is — unworthy  though  I  am  to  feel 
it?" 
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A  swift  bright  glow,  radiant  in  its  beauty 
and  gladness,  flitted  over  her  unconscious 
face.  It  made  her  look  so  lovely  that  Henry 
could  have  risen  from  his  couch  and  wor- 
shipped her.  He  did  spring  up  and  at- 
tempted to  rise,  but  her  imploring  hand 
and  weakness  combined  subdued  him. 

"Is  it  possible!"  he  cried,  gazing  at 
her.     "  Do  you  not  hate  ?" 

She  smiled  and  blushed,  and  slowly 
shook  her  head  ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  barrier  between  them  was  broken 
down. 

Nor  was  it  likely  to  arise  again,  for 
the  life  of  principle  and  self-control  he 
had  lately  led  had  delivered  Henry  from 
the  folly  and  childishness  of  old  passion. 
The  mirror  of  his  mind  was  now  smooth 
and  clear,  and  it  needed  only  to  brush 
the   mists    away   that  had    gathered  upon 
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it,  and  light  entered,  and  with  the  light 
peace. 

He  one  day  described  to  Mrs.  Elliott  the 
singular  torture  he  had  long  endured. 
Nora,  as  he  saw  her  to  be,  as  he  knew  her 
to  be,  had  long  won  his  heart.  In  their 
first  meeting  she  had  caught  his  fancy.  To 
this  had  been  afterwards  added  gratitude 
and  reverence;  and  growing  from  these  a 
devotion  which,  owing  to  their  peculiar  re- 
lations, was  touched  with  a  light  of  ro- 
mance. 

But  in  opposition  to  these  feelings  there 
had  been  another  image  perpetually  rising 
before  him — never,  after  his  first  acquain- 
tance, taking  any  hateful  form,  but  one 
tending  to  distance,  to  freeze,  to  chill  him. 
He  saw  her  as  his  benefactress  and  his 
judge.  He  saw  her  calm  and  kind,  extend- 
ing to  him   her  clemency,  inviting  him   to 
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mercy,  judging  of  him  pitifully;  seeing 
his  errors,  but  forgiving  them.  And, 
strange  to  say,  the  more  the  first  feelings 
strove  for  mastery,  and  sometimes  gained 
it,  the  more  did  this  image,  with  a  cold 
Medusa  gaze,  haunt  and  repel  him. 
The  combat  between  the  two  feelings  had 
made  his  life  torture,  his  visits  to  her  a 
torment. 

"And  no  wonder,"  was  Mrs.  Elliott's 
observation.  "  But  did  it  never  strike, 
never  cross  your  poor  brain,  that  she 
could  perhaps  feel  more  like  a  young 
girl  than  an  old  judge  ?" 

"Never  but  once,"  he  said.  "After  I 
left  Riddlemere  I  was  haunted  by  the 
thought,  the  hope  that  I  had  made  a 
favourable  impression;  but  Mr.  Powder- 
ham's  letter  telling  me  of  her  friendly  in- 
terference   in    my     favour     put    that     to 
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flight  for  ever.  Nor  was  it  likely,  after 
her  kindness  to  my  family,  that  I  should 
even  imagine  such  a  feeling  on  my  return. 
I  think,"  and  he  coloured  and  smiled, 
''if  what  I  now  gather  from  her  is  true, 
her  conduct  to  me  and  to  them — -judging 
by  the  common  feelings  of  people  in 
that  position — was  truly  heroic.  The  de- 
votion of  my  life  will  be  a  poor  reward 
for  all  she  has  borne,  and  done." 

A  conclusion  is  hardly  needed  to  a  tale 
that  has  been  already  too  long.  And 
there  needs  no  pointing  of  a  moral, 
when  a  moral  has  been  so  glaringly 
exhibited. 

It  is  not  perhaps  a  common  thing  for 
an  individual  hate  to  be  nourished  and 
cherished  in  a  family ;  yet  unless  the  an- 
nals of   the  world    greatly    lie,    the    very 
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same  state  of  mind  is  nourished  and  cher- 
ished by  single  persons,  and  in  families, 
towards  inanimate  things ;  towards  subjects, 
bodies,  names,  and  words.  There  are 
reasonless  antipathies  and  prejudices  so 
nursed  and  fed  in  certain  minds,  that  the 
very  minds  become  perturbed  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  hate ;  a  single  word,  a  sim- 
ple name,  sufficing  to  raise  such  a  host 
of  fiery  thoughts,  that  the  mental  powers 
lose  their  balance,  and  become  incapable 
of  fair  and  righteous  judgment. 

It  was  the  thought  of  some  such  truth 
that  suggested  the  idea  of  the  story  which 
has  been  told;  which  prompted  the  attempt 
to  display  the  effects  of  a  reasonless  hate 
on  a  young,  unthinking  character. 

"Fierce  passions  discompose  the  mind, 
As  tempests  lash  the  sea." 

There   is   the  truth    to    be    remembered. 
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The  remainder  of  the  verse  has  its 
truth  also : 

"But  calm  content  and  peace  we  find 
When,  Lord,  we  turn  to  Thee." 

Yet  it  would  be  unfair  to  deny  that 
these  reasonless  hates  and  antipathies  are 
often  cherished  by  minds  whose  desires 
are  set  in  a  right  direction.  Good  men, 
religious  men,  indulge  in  prejudices,  un- 
til their  minds  are  unstrung  by  them. 
Yet  good  men,  above  all  others,  should 
beware  of  such  things ;  for  fierce  passions 
and  prejudices,  if  cherished,  will  discom- 
pose their  brains,  let  them  be  as  good  as 
they  may. 


THE  END. 
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Contexts: — The  Anglo-Spanish  Plot — Factions  at  Court — Lord  Grey  of  "Wilton — 
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From  the  Times: — -'AH  the  civilized  world — English,  Continental,  and  Ame- 
rican— takes  an  interest  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  Tower  is  the  stage 
upon  which  has  been  enacted  some  of  the  grandest  dramas  and  saddest  tragedies 
in  our  national  annals.  If,  in  imagination,  we  take  our  stand  on  those  time-worn 
walls,  and  let  century  after  century  flit  past  us,  we  shall  see  in  duo  succession  the 
majority  of  the  most  famous  men  and  lo  .-ely  women  of  England  in  the  olden  time. 
We  shall  see  them  jesting,  jousting,  love-making,  plotting,  and  then  anon,  per- 
haps, commending  their  souls  to  God  in  the  presence  of  a  hideous  masked  figure, 
bearing  an  axe  in  his  hands.  It  is  such  pictures  as  these  that  Mr.  Dixon,  with 
considerable  skill  as  an  historical  limner,  has  set  before  us  in  these  volumes.  Mr. 
Dixon  dashes  off  the  scenes  of  Tower  history  with  great  spirit.  His  descriptions 
are  given  with  such  terseness  and  vigour  that  we  should  spoil  them  by  any  attempt 
at  condensation.  As  favourai»le  examples  of  his  narrative  powers  we  may  call  at- 
tention to  the  story  of  the  beautiful  but  unpopular  Elinor.  Queen  of  Henry  III.,  and 
the  description  of  Anne  Roleyns  tirst  and  second  arrivals  at  the  Tower.  Then  we 
have  the  story  of  the  bold  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  escapes  by  the  aid  of  a  cord 
hidden  in  a  wine  jar;  and  the  tale  of  Maud  Fitzwalter,  imprisoned  and  murdered 
by  the  caitiff  John.  Passing  onwards,  we  meet  Charles  of  Orleans,  the  poetic 
French  Prince,  captured  at  Agincourt,  and  detained  for  rive-and-rwenty  years  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower.  Next  we  encounter  the  baleful  form  of  Richard  of  Gloucester, 
and  are  filled  with  indignation  at  the  blackest  of  the  black  Tower  deeds.  As  we 
draw  nearer  to  modern  times,  we  have  the  sorrowful  story  of  the  Nine  Days' 
Queen,  poor  little  Lady  Jane  lirey.  The  chapter  entitled  "No  Cross,  no  Crown  " 
i.s  one  of  the  most  affecting  in  the  book.  A  mature  man  can  scarcely  read  it  with- 
out feeling  the  tears  ready  to  trickle  from  his  eyes.  No  part  of  the  first  volume 
yields  in  interest  to  the  chapters  which  are  devoted  to  the  story  of  Sir  Walter 
RaleiglL  The  greater  part  of  the  second  volume  is  occupied  with  the  story  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot.  The  narrative  is  extremely  interesting,  and  will  repay  perusal. 
Another  cause  celebre  possessed  of  a  perennial  interest,  is  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  by  Lord  and  Lady  Somerset  Mr.  Dixon  tells  the  tale  skilfully.  In  con- 
clusion, we  may  congratulate  the  author  on  this,  his  latest  worli.  Both  volumes 
are  decidedly  attractive,  and  throw  much  light  on  our  national  history,  but  we 
think  the  palm  of  superior  interest  must  be  awarded  to  the  second  volume.' 

From  THE  .\the\.«um: — "The  present  volume  is  superior  in  sustained  interest 
to  that  by  which  it  was  preceded.  The  whole  details  are  so  picturesquely  narrated, 
that  the  reader  is  carried  away  by  the  narrative.  The  stories  are  told  with  such 
knowledge  of  new  facts  as  to  make  them  like  hitherto  unwritten  chapters  in  our 
history." 

From  the  Morning  Post: — "This  volume  fascinates  the  reader's  imagination 
and  stimulates  his  curiosity,  whilst  throwing  floods  of  pure  light  on  several  of  the 
most  perplexing  matters  of  James  the  First's  reign.  Not  interior  to  any  of  the 
authors  previous  .vorks  of  history  in  respect  of  discernment  and  logical  soundness, 
it  equals  them  in  luminous  expression,  and  surpasses  some  of  them  in  romantic 
interest." 
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VOL.  I.  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  TOWER.    By  W. 

HEPWORTH  DIXON.    DEDICATED  BY  EXPRESS  PERMIS- 
SION TO  THE  QUEEN.     Sixth  Edition.     Demy  8vo.     15s. 

Contents  : — The  Pile— Inner  Ward  and  Outer  Ward— The  Wharf— Eiver  Rights — 
The  White  Tower — Charles  of  Orleans — Uncle  Gloucester — Prison  Rules — Beau- 
champ  Tower — The  good  Lord  Cobham — King  and  Cardinal — The  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace— Madge  Cheyne— Heirs  to  the  Crown — The  Nine  Days'  Queen— De- 
throned— The  Men  of  Kent — Courtney — No  Cross  no  Crown — Cranmer,  Lati- 
mer, Ridley — White  Roses— Princess  Margaret — Plot  and  Counterplot — Mon- 
sieur Charles — Bishop  of  Ross — Murder  of  Northumberland — Philip  the  Con- 
fessor-Mass m  the  Tower— Sir  Walter  Raleigh — The  Arabella  Plot — ^Raleigh's 
Walk— The  VUlain  Waad— The  Garden  House— The  Brick  Tower. 


"From  first  to  last  this  volume  overflows  with  new  information  and  original 
thought,  with  poetry  and  picture.  In  these  fascinating  pages  Mr.  Dixon  dis- 
charges alternately  the  functions  of  the  historian,  and  the  historic  biographer,  with 
the  ii. sight,  art,  humour  and  accurate  knowledge  which  never  fail  him  when  he 
xmdertakes  to  illumine  the  darksome  recesses  of  our  national  story." — Morning  Post 

"We  earnestly  recommend  this  remarkable  volume  to  those  in  quest  of  amuse- 
ment and  instruction,  at  once  solid  and  retined.  It  is  a  most  eloquent  and  graphic 
historical  narrative,  by  a  ripe  scholar  and  an  accomplished  master  of  English  dic- 
tion, and  a  valuable  commentary  on  the  social  aspect  of  mediseval  and  Tudor  civil- 
izat  on.  In  Mr.  Dixon's  pages  are  related  some  of  the  most  moving  records  of 
human  flesh  and  blood  to  which  human  ear  could  listen."' — Daily  Telegraph. 

"It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Dixon  clothes  the  gray  stones  of  the  old  Tower 
with  a  new  an  i  more  living  interest  than  most  of  us  have  felt  before.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  stories  are  admirably  told,  for  Mr.  Dixon's  style  is  full  of  vigour 
and  liveliness,  and  he  would  make  a  far  duller  subject  than  this  tale  of  tragic  suf- 
fering and  heroism  into  an  interesting  volume.  This  book  is  as  fascinating  as  a  good 
novet  yet  it  has  all  the  truth  of  veritable  history." — Daily  News. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  entrancing  history.  A  better 
hook  has  seldom,  and  a  brighter  one  has  never,  been  issued  to  the  world  by  any 
master  of  the  delightful  art  of  historic  illustration."— 67tir. 

"  We  can  highly  recommend  Mr.  Dixon's  work.  It  will  enhance  his  reputation. 
The  whole  is  charmingly  written,  and  there  is  a  life,  a  spirit,  and  a  reality  about 
the  sketches  of  the  ce  ebrated  prisoners  of  the  Tower,  which  give  the  work  the 
interest  of  a  romance.  '  Her  Majesty's  Tower'  is  hkely  to  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  contributions  to  history." — ^standard. 

."  In  many  respects  this  noble  volume  is  Mr.  Dixon's  masterpiece.  The  book  is  a 
microcosm  of  our  English  history ;  and  throughout  it  is  penned  with  an  eloquence 
as  remarkaljle  for  its  vigorous  simplicity  as  for  its  luminous  picturdsqueness.  It 
more  than  sustains  INIr.  Dixon's  reputation.    It  enhances  it." — iSun. 

"  This  is  a  work  of  great  value.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  largely  popular  and  to  main- 
tain its  author's  reputation.  It  bears  throughout  the  marks  of  careful  study,  keen 
observation,  and  that  power  of  seizing  upon  those  points  of  a  story  that  are  of  real 
importance,'  which  is  the  most  precious  possession  of  the  historian.  To  all  historic 
documents,  ancient  and  modern,  Mr.  Dixon  has  had  imequalled  facilities  of  access, 
and  his  work  will  in  futui-e  be  the  trusted  and  popular  history  of  the  Tower.  He 
has  succeeded  in  giving  a  splendid  panorama  of  English  history.'' — Globe. 

"This  charming  volume  will  be  the  most  permanently  popular  of  all  Mr.  Dixon's 
works.  Under  the  treatment  of  so  practised  a  master  of  our  English  tongue  the 
story  of  the  Tower  becomes  more  fascinating  than  the  daintiest  of  romances." — 
Examiner. 
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A  BOOK   ABOUT  THE   CLERGY.      By  J.  C. 

Jeaffreson,  B.A.,  Oxon,  author  of  "  A  Book  about  Lawyers,"  "  A 
Book  about  Doctors,"  &c.     Second  Edition.     2  vols  8vo.     303. 

"  This  is  a  book  of  sterling  excellence,  in  which  all — laity  as  well  as  clergy — will 
find  entertainment  and  instruction:  a  book  to  be  bought  and  placed  perraanentiy 
in  our  libraries.  Tt  is  written  in  a  terse  and  lively  style  throughout,  it  is  em^nently 
fair  and  candid,  and  is  full  of  interesting  information  on  almost  eveiy  topic  that 
Berves  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  English  clergy.  There  are  many'other  topics 
of  interest  treated  of  in  Mr.  Jeaffreson  s  beguiling  volumes  ;  but  the  specimens  we 
have  given  will  probably  induce  our  readers  to  consult  the  book  itself  for  further 
information.  If.  in  addition  to  the  points  already  indicated  in  this  article,  they 
wish  to  learn  why  people  built  such  large  churches  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the 
population  was  so  much  smaller  than  now:  why  university  tutors  and  dignitaries 
are  called  '  dons.'  and  priests  in  olden  times  were  called  '  sirs ;'  if  they  wish  to  read 
a  good  account  of  the  rationale  of  trials  and  executions  for  heresy;  if  they  wish  to 
know  something  of  Church  p'ays  and  'Church  ales;'  if  they  wish  to  read  a  smash- 
ing demolit'on  of  Macaulay's  famous  chapter  on  the  clergy,  or  an  interesting  account 
of  me  I'seval  preaching  and  preachers,  or  the  origin  of  decorating  churches,  or  the 
observiince  of  Sunday  in  Saxon  and  Elizabethan  times,  or  a  fair  resume  of  the  '  Ikon 
Basilike' controversy— if  they  wish  information  on  any  or  all  of  these  and  many 
other  subjects,  they  cannot  do  better  than  order  'A  Book  about  the  Clergy'  without 
delay.     Mr.  Jeaffreson  writes  so  well  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read  him." — Times. 

"  Honest  praise  may  be  awarded  to  these  volumes.  !Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  collecte:l 
a  large  amount  of  curious  information,  and  a  rich  store  of  facts  not  readily  to  be 
founil  elsewhere.  The  book  will  please,  and  it  deserves  to  please,  those  who  like 
picturesque  details  and  pleasant  gossip." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  In  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  book  every  chapter  bears  marks  of  research,  diligent  inves- 
tigation, and  masterly  views.  We  only  hope  our  readers  will  for  themselves  spend 
on  these  amusing  and  well-written  volumes  the  time  and  care  they  so  well  deserve, 
for  turn  where  we  will,  we  are  sure  to  meet  with  something  to  arrest  the  attention. 
and  gratify  the  taste  for  pleasant,  lively,  and  instructive  reading." — Standard. 

"  Composed,  as  history  ought  to  be,  with  anecdotical  illustrations  and  biographi- 
cal incidents,  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  'Book  about  the  Clergy,' in  its  general  scope  and 
executiun,  rises  to  the  dignity  of  history.  By  an  infusion  of  what  we  may  call  sub- 
history,  Mr.  Jeaffreson,  in  his  work,  appeals  to  the  general  reader" — Post. 

"  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  '  Book  about  the  Clergy  '  is  a  really  good  history.  Everybody 
knows,  or  ought  to  know,  his  genial,  clever,  and  thoroughly  interesting  books  about 
L>octors  and  Lawyers.  His  'Book  about  the  Clergy'  deserves  to  be  placed  in  even 
a  higher  category.  Mr  Jeaffreson  has  done  his  work  so  well,  that  he  has  left  little 
room  for  any  historian  of  the  clergy  to  come  after  hinx' — Daihj  Telegraph. 

"  If  our  readers  desire  to  learn  the  condition  of  the  clergy  from  the  days  of  the 
Lollards  to  those  of  the  Puseyites,  they  cannot  do  better  than  read  Mr  Jeaffreson's 
capital  'Book  about  the  Clergy.'  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  idea  of  supplying  information 
respecting  the  usages  and  characteristics  of  the  three  learned  professions  in  such  a 
way  as  to  afford  both  aid  to  the  historical  student  and  enteitainment  to  the  general 
reader  was  a  happy  one,  and  it  has  admirably  been  carried  into  execution.' — 
Athenxum. 

"  A  book  which  has  many  and  striking  merits.    Mr.  Jeaffreson's  research  has 
been  large,  the  pains  he  has  taken  in  collecting,  as  in  digesting,  his  materials  hig.ily 
creditable.    His  book  will  be  as  readdy  accepted  by  the  general  public  as  by  thos 
who  curiously  observe  the  growth  of  customs  and  the  influence  of  the  lej.raei  pro 
fessious  upon  the  habits  of  society." — Spectator. 

"  This  ' Book  about  the  Clergy  ■  wiU  materially  add  to  the  reputation  and  popu- 
larity of  its  author.  All  who  turnover  its  pages  will  do  justice  to  the  persevering 
research  which  has  amassed  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  admir- 
able skill  with  which  those  materials  have  been  classified  and  displayed.'' — Sun. 

"  A  most  interesting  and  valuable  work,  full  of  curious  and  amusing  informa- 
tion."— Globe. 

"  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  succeeded  in  writing  a  full  and  exhaustive  history  of  the 
English  clergy.  His  work  will  interest  and  attract  all  classes  oi  readers" — Observer. 
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FRANCIS    THE    FIRST    IN    CAPTIVITY    AT 

]MADRID,  AND  OTHER  HISTORIC  STUDIES.  By  A..  Baillie  Cochrane, 
Second  Edition.     2  vols,  post  8 vo.  21s, 

"  A  pleasant,  interesting,  and  entertaining  -work." — Daily  News. 

"These  eloquent  Yolumes  contain  three  interesting  and  instructive  studies: 
Francis  the  First,'  'The  Council  of  Blood,'  and  •  The  FJght  of  Varennes.'  It  will 
not  lessen  the  attraction  of  their  bright  pages  that  the  author  deals  mainly  with 
the  romantic  elements  of  these  historical  passages." — Morni.ig  Post. 

"The  first  volimie  of  Mr.  Cochrane's  new  work  contains  a  history  of  Francis  I. 
from  his  accession  to  his  releaj-e  from  his  captivity  in  Spain.  The  second  contains 
'The  Council  of  Blood,'  a  narrative  of  the  tragic  end  which  befel  the  chivalrous  but 
too  credulous  Count  Egmont ;  and.  last  y,  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  Eoyal 
Family  of  France  to  escape  from  Paris  in  1789.  known  as  the  •  Fiight  of  Varennes.' 
Each  of  these  episodes  affords  scope  for  high.y  dramatic  treatment,  and  we  have 
to  congratulate  Mr.  Cochrane  upon  a  very  successful  attempt  to  bring  strong  y  into 
the  foreground  three  very  momentous  occurrences  in  the  history  of  the  last  three 
centuries.    We  strongly  recommend  these  volomes  to  our  readers." — Globe. 

SPIRITUAL  WIVES.    By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon, 

Author  of  '  New  Ajierica,'  drc.  Fourth  Edition,  with  A  New 
Preface,      2  vols.  8vo.    "With  Portrait  of  tlie  Author.     30s, 

"Mr.  Dixon  has  treated  his  subject  in  a  philosophical  spirit,  and  in  his  usual 
graphic  manner.  There  is,  to  our  thinking,  more  peniicious  doctrine  in  one  chap- 
ter of  SL^me  of  the  sensational  novels  which  find  admirers  in  drawing-rooms  and 
eulogists  in  the  press  thtin  in  the  whole  of  Mr.  Dixon's  interesting  work." — E.iaminer. 

"  No  more  wondrous  narrative  of  human  passion  and  romance,  no  stranger  con- 
tributiun  to  the  literatm-e  of  psychology  than  Mr.  Dixon's  book  has  been  published 
since  man  first  began  to  seek  after  the  laws  that  govern  the  moral  and  intellectual 
life  of  the  human  race.  To  those  readers  who  seek  in  current  literature  the  plea- 
sures of  intellectual  excitement  we  commend  it  as  a  work  that  affords  more  enter- 
tainment than  can  be  extracted  from  a  score  of  romances.  But  its  power  to  amuse 
is  less  noteworthy  than  its  instructiveness  on  matters  of  highest  moment.  'Spiritual 
Wives'  will  be  studied  with  no  less  profit  than  interest." — Morning  Post. 

THE   LIFE   OF  ROSSINI.     By  H.  Sutherland 

Edwards,     1  vol.  Svo,  with  fine  Portrait.     15s 

"An  eminently  interesting,  readable,  and  trustworthy  book.  Mr.  Edwards  was 
instinctively  looked  to  for  a  life  of  Rossini,  and  the  result  is  a  very  satisfactory- 
one.  The  salient  features  of  Eossini's  life  anil  labours  are  grouped  in  admirable 
order ;  and  the  book,  whUe  it  conveys  everything  necessary  to  an  accurate  idea  of 
its  subject,  is  as  interesting  as  a  novel." — Sumlay  Times. 

"  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards  is  thoroughly  qualified  to  be  Eossini  s  biographer.  To 
a  sound  judgment  and  elegant  taste,  he  ailds  a  competent  share  of  artistic  and 
technical  acquirements.  In  his  narrative  of  facts  he  is  useful  and  accurate ;  and 
his  opinions  are  uniformly  candid  and  dispassionate.  His  work  is  written  with 
easy  and  tmaffected  grace  ;  and  we  have  nowhere  met  with  a  more  judicious  esti- 
mate of  the  artistic  and  personal  character  of  one  of  the  brightest  luminaries  of  the 
nineteenth  century." — Illustrated Xetcs. 

"Eossini's  life  has  been  well  written  by  Mr.  Edwards.  It  will  amuse  every- 
body."— Telegraph. 

THE     GLADSTONE     GOVERNMENT:      Being 

CABINET   PICTURES.     By  a  Templ.\r.     1  vol.  demy  Svo,     14s, 
"No  small  measure  of  commendation  is  due  to  the  Templar,  who  writes  with  a 
skilful  pen,  and  displays  such  knowledge  of  political  men  and  cliques.  This  accept- 
able book  is  sure  to  be  in  demand,  for  it  supplies  just  such  information  as  general 
readers  like  to  have  about  men  of  mark." — Athenxunu 

'  This  book,  which  merits  attention,  contains  an  interesting  accoimt  of  the  prin- 
cipal persons  who  figure  in  the  present  Cabinet" — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


13,  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

MESSRS.    HURST    AND    BLACKETT'S 

NEW   V^ Om^S— Continued, 


LIFE  AND  REMAINS  OF  ROBERT  LEE,  D.D., 

F.R.S.E.,  Minister  of  the  Church  and  Parish  of  Old  Greyfriars, 
Professor  of  Biblical  Cri<"icism  and  Antiquities  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Holyrood,  and  Chaplain 
in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen  By  Robert  Herbert  Story,  Minister 
of  Rosneath ;  with  an  Introductory  Chapter  by  Mrs.  Oliphaxt, 
author  of  "  The  Life  of  the  Rev,  Edward  Irving,"  &c.  2  vols. 
demy  8vo,  with  Portrait.     30s. 

"  We  need  make  no  apology  to  our  readers  for  calling  their  attention  to  the  life 
and  writings  of  a  man  who,  by  the  force  and  energy  of  his  character,  has  left  an 
indelible  mark  on  the  annals  ot  his  country.  It  is  but  a  small  thing  for  a  man  to 
leave  a  mere  name  behind  him,  even  though  that  name  be  famous ;  it  is  a  far 
higher  merit  to  bequeath  to  posterity  a  living  mfluence,  and  this  Dr.  Lee  has  cer- 
tainly accomplishei  We  cordially  commend  the  perusal  of  this  book  to  every- 
body."— Times. 

"  This  memoir  fulfils  one  of  the  best  uses  of  biography,  in  making  us  acquainted 
not  only  with  a  man  of  remarkable  character,  talent,  and  energy,  but  in  throwing 
light  upon  a  very  distinct  phase  of  society.  It  is  a  very  curious  and  important 
chapter  of  contemporary  history,  as  well  as  ihe  stoi-y  of  a  good  and  able  life, 
devoted  to  the  service  of  God  and  man.  Suoh  a  book  as  the  present  is  admirably 
fitted  to  supply  the  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  any  true  comprehension  of 
the  aims  and  reasonings  of  the  mass  of  the  Scotch  people,— and  as  such  we  recom 
mend  it  to  the  intelligent  reader.  Besides  this — if  we  may  use  the  expression — 
historical  interest.  Mr.  Story  has  succeeded  in  calling  forth  a  very  distinct  individ- 
ual portrait  The  extracts  from  Dr.  Lees  common-place  book  are  full  of  a  serious 
and  genuine  thoughtfulness :  there  is  much  reality  and  life  in  them,  and  nothing 
can  surpass  their  good  sense  and  unexaggerated  liberality  of  tone." — Spectator. 

"  Mr.  Story  has  done  his  work  remarkably  well :  with  clear  insight  into  the 
character  of  the  rem  irkable  man  whose  career  he  delineates,  with  precision  of 
speech  and  thought,  with  moderation,  judgment,  and  intelligent  sympathy.  Mrs. 
Oliphanfs  preliminary  sketch  is  brief,  but  to  the  point,  and  worthy  of  the  authoress 
of  '  The  Life  of  Edward  Irvmg,"  and  the  inimitable  '  Salem  Chapel.'  The  selec- 
tions from  Dr  Lees  own  writings  and  speeches  are  excellently  made,  and  are 
often  highly  characteristic.  The  whole  work  is  a  faithful  record  of  a  remarkable 
career,  drawn  for  the  most  part  in  the  words  of  the  man  himself,  and  none  the 
less  valuable  on  that  account"' — Frazer's  Magazine. 

•'  By  all  to  whom  the  recent  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  any  interest 
this  book  will  be  valued  as  a  mo:^t  import  mt  and  instructive  record ;  and  to  the 
personal  friends  of  Dr.  Lee  it  will  be  most  welcome  as  a  worthy  memorial  of  his 
many  labours,  his  great  talents,  and  his  public  and  private  virtues.  The  character 
of  Dr.  Lees  work,  and  the  character  of  the  man  who  did  it  are  very  clearly,  fully, 
and  firmly  portrayed  in  Mr.  Story's  memoir.  The  tone  of  the  book  is  manly  and 
liberal" — Scotsman. 

"  This  is  an  interesting  book.  Dr.  Lee  has  been  fortunate  in  his  biographer.  A 
more  striking  story  of  the  gradual  rise  and  thorough  self-cultivation  of  a  deter- 
mined inborn  student,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

PRINCE     CHARLES    AND     THE     SPANISH 

MARRIAGE  :  A  Chapter  of  English  History,  1617  to  1623;  from 
UnpuVjlished  Documents  in  the  Archives  of  Simancas,  Venice,  and 
Brussels.     By  SAMUtx  Rawson  Gardiner.     2  vols.  8vo.     30s. 

"We  commend  Mr.  Oardiner's  volumes  to  all  students  of  historj'.  They  have 
the  merit  of  being  forcibly  and  ably  written;  and  they  present  intelligent,  graphic, 
and  reliable  pictures  of  the  period  to  which  they  relate.' — Examimr. 

"A  work  which  has  the  fullest  claim  to  fill  up  part  of  the  gap  in  English  history 
between  the  period  treated  by  Mr.  Froude  and  that  treated  by  Lord  Macaulay,  and 
to  take  rank  with  the  writings  of  these  historians.  The  book  is  not  merely  an 
account  of  the  Spanish  marriage,  but  the  best  and  most  f.utheutic  account  of  that 
critical  time  of  English  history  which  preceded  and  led  to  the  civil  war."' — Guardian. 


13,  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

MESSRS.    HURST    AND    BLACKETT'S 

NEW   WORKS— Co7itmued. 


FAIRY  FANCIES.    By  Lizzie  Selixa  Eden.    II- 

lustrated   by  the  Marchioness   of   Hastes'gs.      1    vol.     10s.    6d. 

"  '  The  Wandering  Lights" — the  first  of  the  'Fairy  Fancies' — is  a  more  heaatifnl 
production,  truer  to  the  inspiration  of  Nature,  and  more  likely  to  be  genuinely 
attractive  to  the  imagination  of  childhood,  than  the  'amous  'Story  without  an 
End.'  'Tlie  Wandering  Lights' is  as  beautiful,  as  fanciful,  as  rich  in  suggestion, 
but  more  lively,  more  vivid ;  and  its  lessons,  addressed  to  the  heart  and  to  the 
fancy,  are  di-awn  from  sources  more  familiar  and  easy  of  recourse  to  a  child's  mind 
and  experience  The  stoiy  is  a  strikingly  beautiful  combination  of  poetical,  natural 
imagery,  and  pure,  wholesome,  household  life  ;  and  true  poetry  of  human  exist- 
ence. "■ — Exam  iiier. 

"  'The  Princess  Use'  is  a  storv which  is  perfectly  charming.  It  has  great  beauty 
and  a  real  human  interest." — Athenaeum. 

"This  volume  is  exactly  one  of  those  which  most  profoundly  touch  and  stir  the 
truest  Christmas  ieelings— of  goodwill  not  to  men  alone,  but  to  all  the  mysterious 
world  ot  associations  amid  which  man  lives."— Z>(7j7y  Teleijraph. 

"The  illustrations  to  this  work  are  highly  creditable  to  the  Marchioness  of  Hast- 
ings. They  are  totally  different  in  style,  but  exhibit  a  fertility  of  design  and  a 
facility  of  execution  which  would  be  no  discredit  to  a  orofessional  artist" — Ob^et'vcT. 

MY  HOLIDAY  IN  AUSTRIA.  By  Lizzie  Selina 

Edex,  author  of  "A   Lady's  Glimpse  of  the  War   in  Bohemia." 
1  vol.  post  8vo,  with  Illustrations.     10s.  61. 

"A  pleasantly-written  volume." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"Miss  Eden  en'oyed  her  holiday,  and  her  readers  will  have  a  share  in  her 
pleasure.  Her  work  is  easy  and  fluent  in  style,  lively  and  pleasant  in  matter." — ■ 
Athenmiin. 

"A  frankly  written  and  chatty  account  of  a  very  pleasant  holiday  in  the  Au- 
strian Tyrol.  Besides  her  acute  observations  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
people,  M  ss  Eden's  pages  show  signs  of  her  appreciation  of  natural  scenery  and 
of  the  prominent  objects  of  industry  and  art." — Saturday  Recietc. 

"  Miss  Eden  has  the  art  of  writing  travels.  Her  book  is  a  good  one,  written  al- 
ways in  good  temper  and  in  good  English." — Examiner. 

ELEPHANT   HAUNTS:  being  a   Sportsman's  Nar- 

rative  of  the  Search  for  Dr.  Livingstone,  with  Scenes  of  Elephant, 

Buffalo,  and  Hippopotamus  Hunting.     By  Hknry  Faulkner,  late 

17th  Lancers.     1  vol.  8vo,  with  Illustrations.     15s. 

"  .*.  very  readable  book.    In  its  proportion  of  successes  to  failures,  we  never  read 

a  more  wonderful  narrative  of  African  sport  than  '  Elephant  Haunts." '' — Pall  Mall. 

■•  The  most  exciting  book  since  the  adventures  of  Gordon  Gumming." — Messemter. 

THROUGH    SPAIN    TO   THE    SAHARA.      By 

Matilda  Bktha>i-Edwards.     Author  of  'A  ^Yinter  with  the  Swal- 
lows,' &.Q,.     1  vol.  8vo,  with  Illustrations. 
"!\Tiss  Edwards  is  an  excellent  traveller.     She  has  a  keen  eye  for  the  beautiful  in 
nature  and  art,  and  in  description  her  language  has  a  polished  and  easy  grace  that 
reminds  us  of  Eothen." — SaturJay  Review. 

"Miss  Edwards'  sketches  are  lively  and  original,  and  her  volume  supplies  plea- 
aant  reading. " — A  theiixum. 

A    TRIP    TO    THE     TROPICS.    AND     HOME 

THROUGH  AMERICA.      By  the    Marquis   of   Lorxe.     Second 
Edition.     1  vol.  8vo,  with  Blustrations.      los. 
"The  best'book  of  travels  of  the  season.'' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
"The  tone  of  Lord  Lome's  book  is  thoroughly  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  his 
remarks  upon  men  and  things  are  well-reasoned  and  acute."— 7'////«'5. 

"  A  pleasant  record  of  travel  in  the  Western  Islands  and  the  United  States.  Lord 
Lome  Saw  a  good  deal  of  society  both  In  the  South  and  in  the  North.     His  tone  is 
gooii,  without  imdue  partisan  feeling.    We  can  offer  him  om*  congratulations  ou 
his  tirst  essay  as  a  traveller  and  an  author.''— ^f/<e/Jit!u?<i. 
6 
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MESSRS.  HURST    AND    BLACKETT'S 
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LUCREZIA    BORGIA,  Duchess  of  Ferrara  ;  A 

Bioorraphy  :  illustrated  by  Rare  and  Unpublished  Documents      By 

William  Gilbert,  author   of    "  Sir  Thomas  Branston,"  "  Shirley 

Hall  Asylum,"  <tc.     2  vols,  post  8vo,  with  Portrait.     21s. 

"  A  very  interesting  study  of  the  character  of  Lucrezia  Borgia.    Mr.  Oilbert  has 

done  good  service  in  carefully  investigating  the  evidence  on  wh'ch  the  charges 

rest  which  have  been  l)rought  against  her,  and  his  researches  are  likely  to  produce 

the  more  effect  inasmuch  as  their  results  have  been  described  in  a  mmner  likely 

to  prove  generally  interesting.  His  clear  and  unaffected  style  is  admirably  adapted 

for  biography,  and  the  chapters  which  are  devoted  to  Lucrez-a"s  life  tell  its  story 

very  well,     that  Mr  (-iiM.ert  will  succeed  in  amusing  ani  interesting  his  readers 

may  be  safely  predicted." — Saturday  Review. 

'•  This  book  is  throughout  pleasant  reading,  and  all  the  more  interesting  from 
the  novel  nature  of  its  contents.  As  a  literary  performance,  Mr  Gilbert's  work  is 
higlily  to  be  commended.  The  biography  is  carefully  written,  and  the  author 
appe  trs  to  have  omitted  nothing  which  might  serve  to  illustrate  the  life  and  con- 
duct of  Lucrezia."' — Examiner. 

SAINTS    AND    SINNERS;    OR,  IN    CHURCH 

AND   ABOUT  IT.     By  Dr.  Doran.     2  vols,  large  post  8vo.  24:S. 

r-oNTENTS :— The  Magnates  of  the  Old  Church— The  Old  Folk  of  the  Old  Church- 
Life  JJound  St.  Paul's  Cross— Sceptre  and  Crosier— Throne  and  Pulpit — Ordination 
— Preferment — Congregations — Pews — Notes  on  Stray  Sermons— Font.  Altar,  and 
Grave— Irregular  Marriages — Long  and  Short  Sermons— Texts  and  Church  Stories 
— ^Style  at  Home— Titles  and  Dress — Sports  and  Pastimes — The  Joy  -^ongs  of  the 
Church— Royal,  .Military,  Naval.  Family,  and  Newgate  Chaplains— Popular  and 
Fashionable  Churches— Fashionable  Congregation^ — Country  Clergymen — Hono- 
rarium -Slang  in  High  Places— Axe  and  Crosier — The  Pulpit  and  the  Boards,  &c. 

"  This  is  by  far  Dr  Doran's  best  work.  He  has  taken  the  humourist's  view  of 
our  ecclesiastical  history,  and  gossips  with  characteristic  ability  ai  out  the  drolleries 
and  eccentricities  of  the  venerable  order  which  in  these  later  times  has  given  us  a 
fair  proportion  of  sound  scholars  and  good  Christians.  We  congratulate  him  on 
the  production  of  a  book  which  abounds  in  comical  stories  about  solemn  matters, 
and  yet  is  so  pure  of  irreverence  that  of  the  laughter  which  is  sure  to  ring  out  over 
its  pages  the  loudest  will  be  heard  within  country  parsonages." — AUienxum. 

"Few  writers  know  so  well  as  Dr.  Doran  how  to  make  a  lively,  gossipy  book. 
He  has  added  another  to  his  list  of  works  of  tliis  description  in  '  Saints  and  Sinners." 
The  volumes  are  amung  the  pleasantest  and  most  amusing  of  the  season." — Star. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JOSIAH  WEDGWOOD  ;  From 

his  Private  Correspondence  and  Family  Papers,  in  the  possession 
of  Joseph  :Mai'er,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Francis  Wedgwood,  Esq.,  C.  Dar- 
'wix,  Esq.,   M.A.,  F.R.S.,    Miss   Wedgwood,    and    other   Original 
Sources,     With  an  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Art  of  Pottery  in 
England.     By  Eliza  Meteyard.     Dedicated  to  the  Right  Hon.  W. 
E.  Gladstone.     Complete  in  2  vols.  8vo,  with  Portraits   and  300 
other  Beautiful  Illustrations,  elegantly  bound. 
"A  work  that  is  indi.,pen8able  to  all  who  wish  to  know  anything  about  English 
ceramic  art  and  its  great  inventor.    The  volumes  are  in  themselves  marvels  of  de- 
corative and  typographical  skill — Saturday  Iie>iew. 

THE    LIFE     AND     CORRESPONDENCE     OF 

THOMAS    SLIXGSBY  DUXCOMBE,  late  M.P.  for  Finsburt. 

By  his  Son,  Thomas  H.  Duncombe.    2  vols.  8vo,  with  Portrait.     30s. 

"  These  volumes  contain  much  racy  anecdote,  and  some  startling  disclosures 

which  will  ruffle  politicians.     Mr  Duncombes  singular  career  is  ably  handled  by 

his  only  child     He  tells  us  much  that  the  world  did  not  know  concerning  his 

remarkable  sire." — At/iemeum. 
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A   BOOK   ABOUT   LAWYERS.     By  J.  C.  Jeaf- 

FRESON,  Barrister- at-Law,  author  of  '  A  Book  about  Doctors,'  &c. 
New,  Revised,  and  Cheaper  Edition.     2  vols,  post  8vo,     24s. 

Principal  Contents  :— The  Great  Seal,  Eoyal  Portraits,  The  Practice  of  Sealing, 
Lords  Commissioners,  On  Damasking,  The  Rival  Seals,  Purses  of  State,  A  Lady 
Keeper,  Lawyers  in  Arms,  The  Devil's  Own,  Lawyers  on  Horseback,  Chan- 
cellors' Cavalcades,  Ladies  in  Law  Colleges,  York  House,  Powis  House, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  The  Old  Law  Quarter,  Loves  of  the  Lawyers,  The  Three 
Graces,  Rejected  Addresses,  Brothers  in  Trouble,  Fees  to  Counsel,  Retainers 
Special  and  General,  Judicial  Corruption,  Gifts  and  Sales,  Judicial  Salaries, 
Costume  and  Toilet,  Millinery,  Wigs,  Bands  and  Collars,  Bags  and  Gowns,  The 
Singing  Barrister,  Actors  at  the  Bar,  Political  Lawyers,  The  Peers,  Lawyers  in 
the  House,  Legal  Education,  Inns  of  Court  and  Inns  of  Chancery,  Lawyers  and 
Gentlemen,  Law  French  and  Law  Latin,  Readers  and  Mootmen,  Pupils  in 
Chambers,  Wit  of  Lawyers,  Humorous  Stories,  Wits  in  Silk  and  Punsters  in 
Ermine,  Circuiters,  Witnesses,  Lawj'ers  and  Saints,  Lawyers  in  Court  and 
Society,  Attonieys  at  Law,  Westminster  Hall,  Law  and  Literature,  &c. 

'"A  Book  about  Lawyers'  deserves  to  be  very  popular.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has 
accomplished  his  work  in  a  very  creditable  manner.  He  has  taken  pains  to  collect 
information  from  persons  as  well  as  from  books,  and  he  writes  with  a  sense  of 
keen  enjoyment  which  greatly  enhances  the  readers  pleasure.  He  introduces  us 
to  Lawyerdom  mider  a  variety  of  phases — we  have  lawyers  in  amis  .lawyers  on 
horseback,  lawyers  in  love,  and  lawyers  in  Parliament.  We  are  told  of  their  sala- 
ries and  fees,  their  wigs  and  gowns,  their  jokes  and  gaieties.  We  meet  them  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  court,  in  chambers,  and  in  company.  In  the  chapters  headed 
'  Mirth,'  the  author  has  gathered  together  a  choice  sheaf  of  anecdotes  from  the  days 
of  More  down  to  Erskine  and  Eldon." — Timei. 

"These  volumes  will  afford  pleasure  and  instruction  to  all  who  read  them,  and 
they  will  increase  the  reputation  which  Mi  Jeaffreson  has  already  earned  by  his 
large  industi-y  and  great  ability.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  about  seven  hundred 
pages,  all  devoted  to  the  history  and  illustration  of  legal  men  and  things.  It  is  muclt 
that  we  can  say  for  a  book,  tliat  there  is  not  a  superfluous  page  in  it.'  — Athemeu/n. 

"  The  success  of  his  '  Book  about  Doctors '  has  induced  Mr.  Jeaffreson  to  write 
another  book — about  Lawyers.  The  subject  is  attractive.  It  is  a  bright  string  of 
anecdotes,  skilfully  put  together,  on  legal  topics-of  all  sorts,  but  especially  in  illus- 
tration of  the  lives  of  famous  lawyers.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  not  only  collected  a  large 
number  of  good  stories,  but  he  has  grouped  them  pleasantly,  and  tells  them  well. 
We  need  say  little  to  recommend  a  book  that  can  speak  for  itself  so  pleasantly. 
No  livelier  reading  is  to  be  found  among  the  new  books  of  the  season." — 
Examiner. 

CHAUCER'S  ENGLAND.    By  Matthew  Bkuwne. 

2  vols,  post  yvo,  with  Portrait  and  numerous  Illustrations.     24:S. 

"  This  1.^  a  masterly  book  on  a  great  subject.  Chaucer  has  found  in  Mr.  Browne 
his  most  genial  and  intelligent  expositor.  There  is  not  a  dull  or  common-place 
sentence  to  be  found  in  this  entirely  delightful  book." — Spectator. 

"  This  book  will  find  an  honourable  place  in  many  a  library." — Athenaeum. 

"  Pleasanter  and,  let  us  add,  more  trustworthy  volumes  have  never  been  written 
on  a  subject  so  dear  to  every  Englishman  as  these  two  interesting  volumes  of 
*  Chaucer's  England.' " — Examiner. 

"  A  delightful  and  entertaining  book.  For  the  charm  of  its  style,  the  beauty  of 
its  illustrations,  and  the  truth  and  vividness  of  its  pictures,  '  Chaucer's  England  ' 
will  have  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  all  lovers  of  English  poetry  and  history." — 
Globe. 

THE    SPORTSMAN    AND    NATURALIST    IN 

CANADA.  With  Notes  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Game, 
Game  Birds,  and  Fish  of  that  country.  By  Major  W.  Ross  King, 
F.R.G.S.,  F.S.A.S.  1  vol.  super  royal  8vo,  Illustrated  with  beauti- 
ful Coloured  Plates  and  Woodcuts.     20s.     Elegantly  botrnd. 


13,  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

MESSES.    HUKST    AND    BLACKETT'S 

NEW   WORKS— Continued, 


MEMOIRS     AND      CORRESPONDENCE     OF 

FIELD-MARSHAL    VISCOUNT    COMBERMERE,    G.C.B.,   &c. 
From  his  Family  Papers.     By  the  Right  Hon.  Mary  Viscountess 
Combermere  and  Capt.  W.  W.  Knollys.  2  v.  8vo,  with  Portraits. 
"Apart  from  the  biographical  and  professional  details,  these  volumes  are  full  of 

sketches  of  persons  of  importance  or  interest  who  came  into  connection  with  Lord 

Combermere. " — A  themeuin. 

HISTORIC  PICTURES.  By  A.  Baillie  Cochrane, 

2  vols,  post  8vo. 
"  Two  entertaining  volumes.    They  are  lively  Tea,dmg."— Times. 

THE    HON.  GRANTLEY  BERKELEY'S   LIFE 

AND  RECOLLECTIONS.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  completing  the  Work. 
"A  book  unrivalled  in  its  position  in  the  range  of  modem  literature." — Times. 

UNDER    THE    PALMS     IN     ALGERIA    AND 

TUNIS.     By  the  Hon.  Lewis  Wingfield.     2  vols  post  8vo. 
"  Sterling  volumes,  full  of  entertainment  and  reliable  information." — Post. 

IMPRESSIONS    OF    LIFE    AT     HOME    AND 

ABROAD.     By  Lord  Eustace  Cecil,  M.P.     1  vol.  8vo. 

"Lord  Eustace  Cecil  has  selected  from  various  journeys  the  points  which  most 
interested  him,  and  has  reported  them  in  an  unaffected  style." — Saturday  Review. 

LIFE  IN  A  FRENCH  CHATEAU.     By  Hubert 

E.  H.  Jerxingham,  Esq.    Second  Edition.     1vol.    lOs.  6d. 
"  An  attractive  and  amusing  volume." — Moiming  Post. 

A     WINTER     WITH    THE    SWALLOWS     IN 

ALGERIA.     By  Matilda  Betham  Edwards.     8vo. 
"A  fresh  and  fascuiating  book,  full  of  matter  and  beauty." — Spectator. 

LADY    ARABELLA     STUART'S     LIFE    AND 

LETTERS  :   including  numerous  Original  and  Unpublished  Docu- 
ments.    By  Elizabeth  Cooper.     2  vols.,  with  Portrait. 
"  This  book  has  a  real  and  substantial  historical  value." — Saturday  Review. 

MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER 

OF  NAPOLEON  III.     Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.     6s. 
"  A  biography  of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Queen,  more  satisf actoi-y  than  any  we 
have  yet  met  with." — Daily  News. 

THE    BEAUTIFUL    IN  NATURE    AND   ART. 

By  Mrs.  Ellis.    Author  of  '  The  Women  of  England,'  &c.     1  vol. 
crown  8vo,  with  fine  Portrait.     lOs.  6d. 

"  "With  pleasure  her  numerous  admirers  will  welcome  a  new  book  by  the  popular 
authoress  of  '  The  Women  of  England.'  A  very  charming  volume  is  this  new  work 
by  Mrs.  Ellis.    It  will  interest  many  fair  readers." — Sun. 

WILLIAM     SHAKESPEARE.        By     Cardinal 

Wiseman.     1  vol.  8vo,  5s. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED  BY  HURST  &  BLACKETT. 


A  BRAVE  LADY.     By  the  Author  of  ^'.Tohn  Hali- 

fax,  Gentleman,"  &c.     3  vols. 

ST.  BEDE'S.     By  Mrs.  Eiloart,  Author  of  "The 

Curate's  Discipline,"  &c.     3  vols. 

STERN    NECESSITY.       By   the    Author   of   "No 

Church,"  "  Owen :  a  Waif,"  &c.     3  vols.     (In  April.) 

HAGAR.    Bythe  Author  of  "St.OhiveV   3  vols. 

"  There  are  certain  write-'s  among  our  novelists  whose  works  afford  a  kind  and 
degree  of  pleasure  which  sets  them  apart  from  others  even  among  the  popular  and 
really  gifted  producers  of  fiction.  These  are  the  writers  who  touch  the  deeper 
feelings  of  our  nature,  who  cause  their  reader  to  forget  that  lie  is  perusing  fiction, 
overwhjse  pages  one  lingers.— the  influence  of  whose  sentiment  or  philosophy, 
fancy  or  experience,  remains  when  the  pages  are  closed.  Of  this  number  is  the 
author  of  '  Hagar'  '  Hagar '  is  a  book  to  be  cherished  in  the  readers  memory  as  a 
Hpecimen  of  the  purest  ind  most  refined  order  in  the  art  of  fiction.  The  storv  is 
full  of  strong  human  interest,  and  is  rich  in  beautiful  bits  of  description.  It  se'izes 
upon  the  imagination  as  strongly  as  upon  the  feelings,  and  leaves  no  purpose  of  the 
novel  unfulfilled." — Examiner 

"  This  charming  tale  is  in  every  way  equal  to  the  other  works  bv  the  same  clever 
and  gifted  authoress,  which  have  made  her  so  deservedly  popular."— J/w^enc/er. 

ONE  MAIDEN  ONLY.     By  E.  Campbell  Talxsh, 

author  of  "  St.  Alice,"  "  Crowned,"  &c.     3  vols 

"A  novel  of  exceptional  merit.  The  story  possesses  a  freshness  and  noVe  im- 
pressiveness  th it  bro  id  y  m  irk  it  out  from  its  competitors.  The  character  of  Beata 
the  heroine  is  powerfully  drawn." — Daily  Telegraph. 

•'A  veiy  interesting  and  enthralling  stoiy.""' — Sun. 

DEBENHA:\rS   VOW.     By  Amella  B.  Edwards, 

author  of  "  Barbara's  History,"  &c.     3  vols. 

'• '  Decidedly  a  clever  book.  The  story  is  pure  and  interesting,  and  most  of  the 
characters  are  natural,  while  some  of  them  are  charming." — Saturday  Review. 

"This  work  is  highly  creditable  to  the  author.'— Athenxum. 

"  There  is  everything  to  amuse  and  intercut  in  this  booli.  There  is  a  wealth  of  ex- 
cellent and  spirited  deliiieitions  of  persons  and  events,  and  positively  new  ground 
broken  as  the  scene  of  the  incidents  of  a  novel" — Post. 

THE  DUKE'S  HONOUR.     By  Edward  AYilber- 

FORCE,  author  of  "  Social  Life  in  Munich,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  A  decidedly  clever  novel  The  characters  are  drawn  with  skill  and  humour." — 
A  thenxum. 

•'  This  novel  has  many  merits.    There  is  life  in  it  and  vigour." — Morning  Post. 

NOBLESSE  OBLIGE.    By  Sarah  Tytler,  author 

of  "  The  Huguenot  Family,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  Whatever  Miss  Tyt'.er  publishes  is  worth  reading.  Her  book  is  original  and 
rich  in  observation.  Her  heroes  and  heroines  are  pure  and  noble  studies  in  English 
life  of  the  better  sort,  and  we  sincere iy  thank  the  author  for  a  novel  the  interest  of 
which  lies  in  the  virtue  and  not  the'  wicketlness  of  its  personages."— /*a//  J/a//. 

"A  gre  it  work — gre  it  in  its  aims  and  the  manner  in  which  these  are  realised. 
The  author's  style  is  almost  perfect" — Contemporary  Review. 

FORGOTTEN  BY  THE  WORLD.     3  vols. 

•'  This  novel  i&  well  written  and  readable." — Echo. 

"  The  characters  are  remarkably  well  drawn." — John  Bull. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED  BY  HURST  &  BLACKETT. 


ANNALS     OF     AN    EVENTFUL    LIFE.       By 

George  Webbk  Dasent,  D.C.L.     Fourth  Edition.     ;:>  vols. 

"This  is  a  very  interesting  novel:  wit.  humour,  and  keen  observation  ahound  in 
every  page,  while  the  characters  are  life  ike.  For  a  long  while  we  have  not  met 
a  work  of  ficMon  containiiig  such  a  fund  of  varied  entert  iinment." — TiiWJi. 

"It  is  p'eis  mt  to  he  tr  the  voice  of  a  mm  who  possess33  a  fund  of  original  ideas, 
and  expresses  them  fe'icitous  y,  and  often  humorousy,  in  singularly  good  Eng  ish. 
Some  of  the  ch  ipter.s  are  rich  in  eerie  tiles  and  folk-lore,  and  are  real  gems  iu  their 
way.  perff^ct  mode's  of  the  story-tellers  art" — S^turdau  Review 

"  A  thoroughly  ori?inal  an^i  brilliant  novel  Every  chapter  is  brisk,  fresh,  spark- 
ling, and  strong." — Aforning  Post. 

"  A  cever  book,  and  a  remarkably  p'easant  one  to  re  id." — Examiner. 

•'One  of  the  fre-he<t  and  mo-t  briri  mt  books  that  his  beea  f=eea  for  some  sea- 
sons.   Every  page  sp  irkles  with  something  new  and  good." — The  Graphic. 

THE  UNKIND  WORD,  and  other  Stories.    By 

the  Author  of  "  John  Halifax,  Ge.ntlejlyn-,"  &c.    2  vols. 

"The  author  of  'John  Halifax'  has  written  some  interesting  and  fascinating 
stories,  but  we  can  call  to  mind  nothing  fr^m  her  pen  thtt  has  a  more  enduring 
charm  than  the  fresh  and  gr  iceful  ^ketches  in  these  volumes.  Such  a  ch  iracter  as 
Jessie  in  'The  Unkiad  Word'  stmds  out  from  a  crowd  of  heroines  as  the  type  of 
all  th  t  is  tru  y  nob  e,  pure  and  wom  inly. —  United  Service  Mug. 

"  These  stories  are  gems  of  narrative.  Indeed,  some  of  them,  in  their  touching 
grace  and  simplicitv.  seem  to  us  to  possess  a  charm  even  beyond  the  authors  most 
popular  novels." — Echo. 

THE  MINISTER'S  WIFE.      By  Mrs.  Oltphant, 

author  of  "  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,"  "  Salem  Chapel,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  '  The  Ministers  Wife'  will  not  detract  from  the  reputation  which  Mr.s.  Oliphant 
has  so  deservedly  earned  by  her  '  Salem  Chapel,'  an  I  •  Clirv)niclris  (jf  Carlingford.' 
The  book  abounds  with  excellent  qualities.  The  characters  are  admirably  painted." 
—Times. 

"  '  The  Minister's  Wife '  is  in  many  important  respects  Mrs.  Oliphanfs  most 
powerful  and  poetic  work." — Athenasum. 

'•With  the  ex^^eption  of  George  Eliot,  there  is  no  female  novelist  of  the  day 
comparable  to  Mrs.  Oliphant.  'The  Ministers  Wife'  is  a  powerful  and  vigorously 
written  story.    The  characters  are  drawn  with  rare  skill" — Daily  News. 

VIOLA.     By  the  Author  of  "Caste,"  "Pearl,"  &c.  3  v. 

"  A  clever  and  most  carefully-written  novel" — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

TRUE  LOVE.     By  Lady  Di  Beauclerk,  author  of 

"  A  Summer  and  Winter  in  Norway."     1  vol. 
"A  charming  story.    The  characters  are  sketched  most  artistically.   There  is  true 
pathos  in  the  work,  and  a  keen  sense  of  humour." — Morning  Post. 

SIR   THOMAS    BRANSTON.      By   W.  Gh^bert, 

author  of   '  Lucrezia   Borgia,'  '  Shirley  Hall  Asylum,'   &c.     3  vols. 
"  We  cannot  help  being  interested  and  fascinated  by  this  atory.'^— Times. 

THE  VICAR'S  COURTSHIP.  By  Walter  Thorn- 

BURY.       3  vols. 
"  This  novel  is  thoroughly  readable.    The  characters  have  the  charm  and  energy 
of  life." — Athenxum. 

GUY  VERNON.    By  the  Hox.  ]\lRS.  Woulfe.   3  v. 

"  A  good  novel  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  a  very  interesting,  graceful, 
stirring,  and  touching  story,  told  in  a  clear,  flowing  style" — Examiner. 


Mxxtitx  iht  ^Bpcml  ^^nixomc^t  oi  per  ^aj^stg. 

Published  annually,   in   One   Vol.,   royal  8i'o,   with  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  31s.  6c?. 

LODGERS     PEERAGE 


AND   BARONETAGE 


CORRECTED    BY    THE    NOBILITY 


THE  THIETT-NINTH  EDITION  FOR  1870  IS  NOW  READY. 


Lodge's  Peerage  Asn  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  pubhshed  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
mimications  of  the  Xobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kept  constantly  stariding,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facihty  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobihty. 


LIST  OF  THE  PKIXCIPAL  CONTEXTS. 


Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

Parliamentary  Roll  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  holding  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

Alphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 

The  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family. 

Peers  of  the  Blood  RoyaL 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  Lxtinct  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Issue. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 
Peers. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England, 
Irelaml,  and  the  Colonies. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes.  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  and,  m  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Baronet  or  Knight,  Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan  ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronoimce  it  to-be 
the  readiest,  the  must  useful,  and  exactesi  of  modem  works  on  the  subject" — Spectator. 
"A  work  which  corrects  all  errors  of  former  works.  It  is  a  most  useful  publication. " —  Timt-s. 
"  A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day." — Post. 

'The  best  existing,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  possible  peerage.     It  is  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject" — Herald. 

U 


IIUUST  &  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF 

POPULAR    MODERN    WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED   ET   MILLATS,    HOLMAN    HUNT,   LEECH,    BIRKET   FOSTER, 
JOHN  GILBERT,  TENNIEL,  SANDYS,  &C. 

Each  in  a  Single  Volume,  elegantly  printed,  'boTind,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 


I.— SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

'•The  first  volume  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
forms  a  very  good  beginning  to  what  will  doubtless  be  a  very  successful  undertaking. 
•  Nature  and  Human  Nature'  is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humorous 
productions,  and  is  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtiin 
in  its  present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  rec  jm- 
mendations  of  a  c  ear,  bold  type,  and  good  paper,  the  lesser  but  attractive  merits  of 
being  well  illustrated  and  elegantly  bound." — Post. 

II.— JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man— a  Christian  gentleman;  and  it  abounds  in  inci- 
dent both  well  and  highly  wrought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and 
written  with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass 
freely  from  hand  to  hand  as  a  gift  book  in  many  households." — Examiner. 

"  The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  Johu'Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and 
this  his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one 
of  nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  ^uglish 
one.  The  work  abounds  m  incident,  and  is  full  of  graphic  power  and  true  pathos.  It 
i.s  a  book  that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better." — Scot.iman. 

III.— THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTOX. 

"Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is 
its  reverent  and  serious  spirit." — (iuarterlij  Review. 

IV.— NATHALIE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  '  Nathalie'  is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious  and 
attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by  her 
which  are  as  individual  as  they  are  elegant.' — Atht>niKum. 

v.— A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY   THE   AUTHOR   OF    ''JOHN   HALIFAX,    GEXTLEMAX." 
"  A  book  of  sound  counsel.    It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well- 
writteu,  true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical     Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a 
young  lady  may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so." — Examiner. 

YI.— ADAM  GRAEME.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"A  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its  admirable  pic- 
tures of  Scottish  life  and  sceueiy.  The  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of 
Christian  virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  mani- 
festations in  life,  with  a  delicacy,  power,  and  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed."-/'t;s( 

YII— SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN 
INSTANCES. 

"  The  reputation  of  this  book  will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Balwer's  Novels. 
Its  remarkable  o:iginality  and  happy  descriptions  of  American  life  stid  continue  the 
subject  of  universal  admiration.  The  new  edition  forms  a  part  of  Messr.3.  Hurst  and 
Blackett's  Cheap  Standard  Library,  which  has  included  some  of  the  very  best  specimens 
of  light  literature  that  ever  have  been  written."— ^/eMen^rer. 
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VIII.— CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Eome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Eomaii 
Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  treated  a  special  suliject  with  so  much  geniality,  that 
his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  conscientiously  opposed 
to  every  idea  of  human  infallibi.ity  represented  in  Papal  domination." — At/ienseunu 

IX.— A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"In  'A  Life  for  a  Life '  the  author  is  fortunate  in  a  good  subject,  and  has  produced  a 
■work  of  strong  effect" — Athenxum. 

X.— THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB.     By  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"A  delightful  book,  that  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those 
who  have  a  love  for  the  best  kinds  of  reading.'" — Examiner. 

"  A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  since  Boswell  pro- 
duced his  reminiscences  of  Johnson.'" — Observer. 

XI.— MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

"We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  ori- 
ginality about  it  quite  charming  " — Athenxum. 

XII.— THE  OLD  JUDGE.     By  SAM  SLICK. 

"  The  publications  included  in  this  Library  have  all  been  of  good  quality ;  many  give 
information  while  they  entertain,  and  of  that  class  the  book  before  us  is  a  specimen. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Cheap  Editions  forming  the  series  is  produced,  deserves 
especial  mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  unexceptionable  ;  there  is  a  steel  engraving 
in  each  volume,  and  the  outsides  of  them  will  satisfy  the  purchaser  who  likes  to  see 
books  in  handsome  uniform." — Examine' . 

XIII.— DARIEN.     By  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

" This  last  production  of  the  author  of  'The  Crescent  and  the  Cross  '  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.     It  will  please  its  thousands." — Globe. 

Xiy.— FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS 
OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURIvE,  ULSTER  KING  OF  ARMS. 

"  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book.  It  ought  to  be 
found  on  every  drawing-room  table." — standard. 

XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"The  'Laird  of  Norlaw  '  fully  sustains  the  author's  high  reputation.'" — Sunday  Timea. 

XVI.- THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

"We  can  praise  Mrs.  Gretton"s  book  as  interesting,  imexaggerated,  and  full  of  oppor- 
tune instruction.'" — Times. 

XVII.— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  'Nothing  New  '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day." — Post. 

XVIII.— FREER'S  LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET. 

"Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  Miss  Freer's  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne 
D'Albret,  and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive." — Post. 


BZ  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

"  If  asked  to  classify  this  work,  we  should  give  it  a  place  between  '  John  Halifax  '  and 
The  Caxtons.'  " — Standard. 
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XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM. 

BY  PETEIc  J3QREE,  SERGEANT  AT  LAW. 

"  A  work  of  sin^lar  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm.  The  present  cheap  and 
elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Colleen  Bawn." — Illustrated  Xews. 

XXI.— ADELE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  '  Adele '  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh ;  it  is  a  charming  story, 
full  of  delicate  character-painting.'" — Athenxum. 

XXII.— STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  •*  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"These  'Studies  from  Life  "  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.  The 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  author." — Saturday  Review. 

XXIII.— GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

"  "Recommend  'Grandmothers  Money"  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel  The 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  the  story  is  interesting." — Athenxunu 

XXIV.— A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON. 
"  A  delightful  book'" — Athenxum.    "  A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read ;  fit  for  the  study 
as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and  the  circulating  library." — Lancet. 

XXV.— NO  CHURCH. 

"We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book." — Athemeum. 

XXVI.— MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"  A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruc 
tive."' — Athenoeuni.     '•  A  charming  tale  charmingly  told."' — Standard 

XXVII.— LOST  AND  SAVED.     By  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

"  '  Lost  and  Saved  '  will  be  read  with  eager  interest.     It  is  a  vigorous  novel." — Tinns. 
"A  novel  of  rare  excellence.     It  is  Mrs.  Norton's  best  prose  work.'" — Examiner. 

XXVIII.— LES  MISERABLES.     By  VICTOR  HUGO. 

AUTHORISED  COPYRIGHT  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 
"  The  merits  of  '  Les  Miserables "  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole ;  it  abounds,  page  after  page,  with  details  of  imequalled  beauty.     In  dealing  with 
all  the  emotions,  doubts,  fears,  which  go  to  make  up  our  common  humanity,  M  Victor 
Hugo  has  stamped  upon  every  page  the  hall-mark  of  genius." — Quarterly  Review. 

XXIX.— BARBARA'S  HISTORY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 
"  It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as  '  Barbai-a's 
History.'  It  is  a  work  con.spicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a  verj-  graceful 
and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters,  and  sentiments 
expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.  It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  like.  This  is 
high  praise  of  a  work  of  art,  and  so  we  intend  it.'" — Times. 

XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Times. 

"  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  Irving's  Life  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  Thery  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation."'— .Sr<xfMr</ay  Review. 

"  Mrs.  Oliphant's  Life  of  Irving  supplies  a  long-felt  desideratimi.  It  is  copious. 
earnest  and  eloquent" — Edinburgh  Review. 
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XXXI.— ST.  OLAVE'S. 

"  This  charming  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as 
well  as  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  '  St.  Olave's '  is  the  work  of  an  artist 
The  whole  book  is  worth  reading." — Athenocum. 

XXXII.— SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"  Dip  where  you  will  into  the  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize." — Post. 

XXXIIL— CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  more  charming  story,  to  our  taste,  has  rarely  been  written.  The  writer  has  hit 
off  a  circle  of  varied  characters  all  time  to  nature,  and  has  entangled  them  in  a  story 
which  keeps  us  in  suspense  till  its  knot  is  happily  and  gracefully  resolved.  Even  if 
tried  by  the  standard  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect  that  even  he  would 
pronounce  '  Christian's  Mistake '  a  novel  without  a  fault. ' — Times. 

XXXIY.— ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last" — Athenaeum. 

XXXY.— AGNES.     By  MRS.   OLIPHANT. 

"  '  Agnes '  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphanfs  former  works." — Athenoeum. 
"A  story  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  in-esistibly  to  all  readers." — Post. 

XXXYI.— A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  which  the  author  of  '  John  Halifax '  speaks 
out  of  a  generous  heart  the  purest  truths  of  life.' — Examiner.  "Few  men,  and  no 
women,  will  read  'A  Noble  Life  '  without  finding  themselves  the  better."— S/^ef/a^o^-. 

XXXVII.— NEW  AMERICA.    By  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

"  A  verv'  interesting  book.    ilr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  well" — Times. 

"  Mr.  Dixon's  book  is  the  work  of  a  keen  observer.  Those  who  would  pursue  all  the 
varied  phenomena  of  which  we  have  attempted  an  outline  will  have  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful to  the  intelligent  and  livey  guide  who  has  given  them  such  a  sample  of  the  inquiry. 
Dui-ing  his  residence  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Mr.  Dixon  was  able  to  gather  much  valuable  and 
interesting  information  respecting  Mormon  life  and  society:  and  the  account  of  that 
siiugular  body,  the  Shakers,  from  his  observations  during  a  visit  to  their  chief  settlement 
at  Mount  Lebanon,  is  one  of  the  best  parts  of  Mr.  Dixon  s  work." — Quarterhj  Review. 

"  There  are  few  books  of  the  season  likely  to  excite  so  much  general  curiosity  as  Mr. 
Dixon's  very  entertaining  and  instructive  work  on  New  America.  The  book  is  really 
interesting  from  the  tir»t  page  to  the  last,  and  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
and  curious  information." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"We  recommend  every  one  who  fee  s  any  interest  in  human  nature  to  read  Mr. 
Dixon's  very  interesting  book." — Saturday  Review. 

XXXYIII.— ROBERT  FALCONER. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  '  Eobert  Falconer '  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest  It  is  a  book  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings." — Athenaeum.. 

"This  story  abovmds  in  exquisite  specimens  of  the  word-painting  in  which  Mr. 
Macdonald  excels,  charming  transcripts  of  nature,  full  of  light,  air,  and  colour.  It  is 
rich  also  in  admirab.e  poetiy  of  a  very  high  order.  There  is  no  lack  of  humour  in  it 
And,  besides  these,  its  artistic  merits,  the  stoiy  has  this  great  charm,  that  it  can 
scarcely  fail  to  exercise  an  ennobling  and  purifying  infiuence  on  the  reader. " — Saturday 
Review. 

"This  book  is  one  of  intense  beauty  and  truthfulness.  It  reads  like  an  absolutely 
faithful  history  of  a  life.  If  oiu"  criticism  induces  our  readers  to  open  Mr.  Macdonaid's 
book  they  will  assuredly  be  amp.y  repaid  in  the  perusal  of  it" — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


